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See Our Superb Christmas Number Next Week, with Colored Cover.—Price, 10 Cents. 
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UNIFORMS AND TYPES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY.—PLATE X. ROUGH RIDERS. 





The costume here depicted consists of a blouse of buff-colored drill, five buttons and four pockets, with belt and box-plait at back of same material ; the facings of 
yellow cloth. Under this is worn a dark-blue flannel shirt, with turn-down collar and two breast-pockets ; trousers of drill to match coat, with a re-enforced seat. All the 
seams in this uniform are felled and have two rows of stitching. Felt hat to match. Web belt for carrying cartridges and revolver. Leggings of brown canvas. The 
rifle is a Krag Jorgensen. Regulation cavalry sabre. 

Type XI, next week, will show the uniforms of a group of regulars (infantry). 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS 


NITED STATES AND CANADA IN ADVANCE 


One copy, one year, or 52 numbers $4.00 

One copy, six months. or 26 numbers 2.00 

One copy for thirteen weeks 1. 

Subecriptions to all who serve in the United States army or nary al 
half these reqular rates 


Christmas Leslie’s. 


THE Christmas number of LESLIE’s WEEKLY this year, which 
will appear under date of December 15th, will embrace thirty 
two pages, with a beautiful cover, and will be sold at the reg 
ular price of the publication, namely, ten cents. This will be 
a specially attractive number, and its price will bring it within 
the reach of every one. Newsdealers should send in their 
orders at the earliest opportunity, to guarantee a full supply 


Senator Chauncey [1. Depew! 


T a dinner given in honor of Chairman Odell, of the 

IN Republican State Committee, at the Metropolitan 

4) Club, of New York, recently, Senator Platt, the 

Republican organization leader of the State, pro 

posed a toast to Chauncey M. Depew, which was accepted 

as a toast to the next Senator from the State, to be chosen 

in January, to take the seat of the Hon. Edward Murphy, 

Jr. It was only necessary for Senator Platt to make the 

motion in favor of Mr. Depew’s election to have everybody 
second it, and we move to make the election unanimous 

The election of Mr. Depew as the unanimous choice of 
his party is not improbable, and it will be a most extraor 
dinary tribute to one of the most extraordinary men of our 
day. ‘No living American is more widely known through 
out the world, and none more highly appreciated as a man 
of culture and of political and personal power, than Chaun 
cey M. Depew. Every great principle espoused by his 
party and ‘indorsed by his fellow-countrymen, from the 
time that he became a voter, has been sustained by his elo 
quent advocacy. The Republican press of the State and 
the Republican party are practically undivided in Mr. De- 
pew’s support, and his election would be welcomed and 
commended by every newspaper and every citizen, regard- 
less of political inclinations and affiliations. 

For many years the executive head of a great railroad, a 
close student of public affairs, a lawyer of wide experience 
and great ability, a gifted writer, a speaker of extraordi 
nary power, with a wider circle of friends among the most 
influential men in both hemispheres than any other Amer- 
ican enjoys, Mr. Depew is a unique and striking person- 
ality, and in the Senate of the United States he will be 
an illustrious representative of the commanding common 
wealth of New York. That astute, resourceful, and poten 
tial politician, the senior Senator from New York, Thomas 
C. Platt, will gain enormously in prestige and strength by 
having as his coadjutor and confidential adviser the versa 
tile and diplomatic Depew, the only ‘‘ Admirable Crich- 
ton” of his time. 


$20,000,000 for What ? 


FTER over two months of diplomatic fencing in 
Paris with the Spanish commissioners, the Amer 
ican peace commissioners, in a friendly spirit of 
concession and conciliation, virtually abandon the 
third article of the peace protocol by making a new propo 
sition, in the form, apparently, of an ultimatum to Spain, 
as she is politely invited to answer within a week. Briefly 
summarized, we are to pay to Spain $20,000,000, in return 
for the cession of all the Philippines, one of the Caroline 
Islands, and cable-stution rights in other Spanish colonies, 
each party to release the other from all claims for indem- 
nity, and the commerce of the Philippines to be opened to 
all the nations of the world on equal terms. It is well to 
understand precisely what each side is to get. This settle- 
ment means for Spain a good many things, some of which 
may be enumerated as follows: 

Xelief from her Cuban and Philippine debts, unless we ex- 
pressly stipulate that Spain shall waive its claim that the debt 
goes with the sovereignty. 

Relief from a costly and losing warfare against the insur 
gents in Cuba and the Philippines. 

Relief from all future apprehension of claims for indemnity 
by the United States for the loss of the Maine and for damages 
of all kinds since the outbreak of the war. 

Twenty million dollars in cold cash to fill its depleted treas- 
ury. 

Now let us look at the other side of the books. What 
do we get out of the war with Spain ? 

A quit-claim deed to the little but fertile island of Porto Rico. 

The freedom of Cuba, with all that that implies of the diffi- 
culty in maintaining peace among its peculiar people. 

Possession of the Philippines, with an insurrection on our 
hands which must be suppressed at our ee. 

A place among the greatest Powers of the world, with the 
necessity that involves of maintaining a standing army five 
times as large as we have had, and a great navy; all on a war 
footing. 

A new civil-service list, for the maintenance of the govern- 
ment in our colonial possessions. 

A new pension-list which will no doubt in time cost us more 
than the entire expenses of the war up to the close of hostilities. 

A batch of heavy claims from the foreign holders of Cuban 
bonds. One of these has already been filed at Washington by 
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the French embassy, and others are to be filed, it is said, by the 
representatives of Germany and Great Britain, on account of 
the various Spanish bonds owned by their respective citizens, 


chargeable against the territories either seized or set free by the 
act of the United States It is possible that the treaty of peace 
will, as it certainly should, prevent Spain from repudiating her 
colonial debts on any assumption that involves the liability of 
the United States 

Freedom of speech, of thought, and religion, in the long-op 
pressed Spanish colonies, for bumanity’s sake 

The London Daély Mail says that our offer to Spain “is 
i surprising act of generosity The future must disclose 
just how generous we have been to our friends the enemy 


and how just to ourselves 


Praise for the President. 


Ss fine atribute to President McKinley as has ever 

[NX been paid was that of the Hon. Charles Emory 
A) Smith, the well-known editor, now the Postmaster 
General At a reception given in his honor at the 

Union League Club, Philadelphia, recently, Mr. Smith said 
that President McKinley had no ambition for war, but 
when the war came for humanity and justice he directed 
it with a wisdom, courage, skill, and success which bave 


commanded the applause of the whole world.’ 

The Postmaster-General added that the President had 
no ambition for territorial acquisitions, but when the march 
of events brought new responsibilities he faced them with 
a high and intrepid resolution, as nothing remained for us 
to do but to accept the trust the war had given us and to 
deal with the Philippines as the responsibilities of the situ 
ation required We could not turn them back to Spain 
nor invite the risk of divided and contentious sovereignty. 
The speaker predicted that Anglo-Saxon blood would show 
itself equal to every emergency, and that, therefore, there 
should be no fear of the capacity of the American people 
to deal with the great questions involved in the solution 
of the war with Spain 

The people of the country, without regard to party, feel 
that these words are justified, and they have come to real 
ize, as General Smith Says, that ‘‘ we have a great Presi 
dent.” Beset by difficulties that were utterly unforeseen, 
confronted by problems which in their intricate nature 
have never been equaled since the problem of human slav- 
ery was solved, President McKinley has borne himself with 
such patience and fortitude, and, above all, with such patri 
otism, that he has had practically the unanimous support 
of the American people—a support that no other President 
in the bistory of the country has ever received and that 
none has ever more greatly deserved. 


Who Is the Man? 


LAST spring, when the war fever was beginning to manifest 
itself, it was intimated that certain members of Congress who 
were urging the recognition of Cuban independence were in 
fluenced by their persoval interest in Cuban bonds. The vehe 
mence with which these charges were denied fortified the sus- 
picion that was behind them. And now comes the Washington 
correspondent of the Evening Post with a circumstantial state- 
ment to the effect that President McKinley ‘‘is now reason- 
ably sure that the so-called Teller amendment to the resolutions 
declaring Cuba free had its foundation in business rather than 
in any benevolence or sentiment.” 

The correspondent boldly states that Senator Teller was not 
the author of the resolution bearing his name, but that it was 
devised by a more picturesque sympathizer with the Republican 
movement in Cuba, who had made vigorous efforts to secure the 
formal recognition of the Cuban republic as it then existed, 
but, failing in this, bad fallen back upon the idea of binding the 
United States to take its hands off of Cuba after setting her 
free, so that when annexation occurred, as it was bound to oc 
cur speedily, our government would guarantee the debt of the 
Cuban republic and send Cuban bonds to par. The correspond- 
ent of the Post says, with truth, that the President especially 
dreads to be made the innocent instrument of guiding this evo 
lutionary process through such an order of events as will make 
him appear to be a party to a bond-jobbing scheme, and that, as 
a result, the military government in Cuba will doubtless be kept 
alive for some time to come, unless Congress forces some other 
action. 

This astonishing statement seems to call for an explanation. 
Senator Teller is one of the ablest men in the Senate, and we 
cannot believe that he has knowingly lent his aid to any scheme 
of speculation, but if he was not the author of the resolution re- 
ferred to, who was? Let the Colorado Senator name the man 
and state the facts as they appear to him. 

The whole Cuban business has developed a new crop of specu 
lators in and out of Congress, who seem determined, through 
government contracts, through proposed governmental improve 
ments in our new possessions, and through the manipulation of 
the Cuban and Philippine debts, to enrich themselves, no matter 
at what cost to the American people. 

It is in order to give public notice that the American press 
will scrutinize the conduct of affairs in and out of Congress with 
unusual closeness, and that the American people will make short 
work of any who may be guilty of perverting a war for human- 
ity’s sake into an opportunity for public plunder. 


Repeal Petty War Taxes. 


Ir it hoped that President McKinley, in his forthcoming 
message, will not fail to recommend the repeal of some of 
the most trifling and odious of the petty war taxes—such, for 
instance, as the tax of one cent on telephone or telegraph mes- 
sages, express packages, and sleeping-car tickets, and two cents 
on a bank-check. We observe that Postmastér-General Smith, 
an observant and tactful politician and journalist, speaks of the 
possibility that some of the features of the war tax may be 
modified. We believe with him and Chairman Dingley, of the 
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Wavsand Means Committee, that the general features of the 
measure should stand for the present, until the receipts of the 
government are adequate, but there is no reason why the small 
and annoying petty war taxes, which are constantly obtruding 
themselves on the people, and which bring in but little revenue 

should not be wiped out, and quickly—th> sooner, the better 

If the administration does not advocate such a policy, its oppo 
nents certainly will, and public sentiment will sustain them 


‘¢*Yellowoid’’ Fever. 


It is with pleasure that we learn officially from the Louisiana 


State Board of Health that the yellow fever is no longer looked 
upon in that section of the South with the fearful dread it once 
produced. This year all the cases were of the mildest types 
The State Board of Health says, as compared with the old yel 
low fever, they were as varioloid is when compared with variola 
(small-pox), and it therefore proposes to ill it vellowoid 
fever” in future 

The most prominent physicians of New Orleans have indorsed 
an editorial in the Vedical and Surgical J a/l, which advo 


cates a campaign of education on the part of the health authori 


ties and the medical profession of the South, to secure intelligent 
and efficient sanitation to replace the shotgun quarantine against 
yellow fever lhe editorial recites that the general public is 
learning that yeliow fever has lost its virulence, and that, as the 


result of modern sanitation, it is not more to be dreaded than 
other infectious diseases, which attract little attention. It urges 
that the disease be handled fearlessly, successfully, and at once, 
whevever it appears, so that the chief obstacle retarding the 
progress and prosperity of the Gulf and South Atlantic States 
can be removed 

This new departure on the part of the Louisiana authorities 
means, no doubt, an end of yellow-fever scares in that State 


We make this prediction and circumstances will justify it 


The Plain Truth. 


It is not surprising to find that ex-Governor Roswell P 
Flower, of New York, died-in-the-wool Democrat though he 
be, is ay earnest and outspoken advocate of territorial expan 
sion. His was one of the last, but certainly one of the best, 
of the speeches delivered at the recent Chamber of Commer 
dinner in New York. It was both original and striking. Said 
he: ‘* Talk about expansion! Why, expansion is right her 
We can’t help ourselves. [am in favor of making the best of a 
good thing, and I tell you that we are not much of a nationif 


we are afraid of our own shadow. What does a business man do 


when he comes into any property He takes it and a:lininisters 
it, and that is exactly what we must do with the Philippines.” 
It is no wonder that the hundreds of diners rose to their feet and 
cheered the eloquent and outspoken ex-Governo! 

The Right Rev. William Croswell Doane, the erudite and 
eloquent bishop of Albany, in his recent annual address to the 
clergymen of his diocese, said plainly that he was not frightened 
by the alarming sound of the new-coined word ‘ imperialism,” 
for, he said, it may mean much of good and muchof evil. Much 
as he deprecated the war with Spain, he said that the result had 
shown that God has worked out His will and revealed His way; 
that the decision has been taken out of human hands, and all 
that remains for this nation to do is in a prayerful spirit to 
meet its responsibilities. In the language of the eloquent prel 
ate, ‘‘ We cannot go backward to the circumstances or the 
duties of a century ago. Not conquest, not ‘new worlds to 
conquer,’ but the acceptance of responsibility in the world of 
which we are a part, among the nations and the people of the 
earth, to whom we have a message ; this is our duty, written, it 
seems to me, for him who runs to read.” 


The astonishing disclosure is made by the official Red Book 
of the Spanish government, which contains the documents and 
letters that passed between the United States and Spain just 
before the outbreak of the war, that the Spanish Secretary of 
State, on February 8th of this year, sent a note to the Powers, 
stating that the ostentatious concentration of the American na 
val forces in Cuban waters, and the persistence with which the 
Maine and the Montgomery continued to remain in such clos 
proximity to Cuba, was causing excitement, and the Spanish 
secretary expressed the fear that ‘‘ by some accident a conflict 
might be precipitated.” Just one week later the explosion of 
the Vaine occurred, and the *‘ accident” which the Spanish Sec- 
retary of State alluded to brought about a state of war. The 
statement of the Spanish secretary, in reference to the possibil 
ity of an accident precipitating a conflict, may have been sim 
ply a coincidence, but it is certainly remarkable that the explo 
sion onthe Maine occurred so soon after it was made. The mys 
tery of the Maine has never been fully investigated. Probably 
the real truth will be disclosed in due time. 

Spain, at least, has learned something. It is a costly lesson 
of experience. It has learned that in the mind of an American 
President diplomacy is not deceit, and that President McKinley 
meant precisely what he said when he gave bis peace commis 
sioners their instructions. It might have been better had the 
terms of the peace protocol been more explicit. But nothing could 
have been more clean-cut and incisive than the article whict 
provided for the immediate evacuation of Cuba, though, up t 
this date, the Spanish troops have not left the island. Spain 
was bound to seek delay, and, no matter what the protocol had 
said, it would have found refuge in the policy of evasion, feel 
ing that it could always surrender, and that until it did surren- 
der, something might happen at the last moment to favor its 
interests. President McKinley has shown to the world a signa) 
example of patience under the most exasperating circumstances, 
and, in the end, has accomplished his purpose, without permit 
ting the Spanish commissioners to embroil us with any other 
foreign nation. That was the one possibility most to be feared; 
When it failed 
nothing remained but submission. The sting of defeat was left 


it was the one hope of the Spanish government 


to Spain, but the President gave the vanquished enemy every 
opportunity to gracefully submit 
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OnE of the most attractive young women on the American 
tage at present is Miss Gillman, of Daly’s company. She was 
born in San Francisco, 
and, coming to New 
York about two years 
ago, began her Eastern 
career with Augustin 
Daly. She had ‘*‘ under- 
studied ” with Miss Vir- 
ginia Earle in the 
“Geisha,” and when 
Miss Earle was too ill to 
play her réle of Vollie 
it was given to Miss 
Gillman, who played the 
same with great success. 
She afterward was 
given the leading parts 
in **The Cireus Girl,” 
and subsequently alter- 
nated with Miss Earle, 





MISS GILLMAN playing the part of the 
doll” in the opera, 
‘La Poupée.” Miss Gillman is now playing Alice in ‘ The 
Runaway Girl,” the same rdle in which Kate Seymour has 
made such a marked success in London. Miss Seymour is one 

the most celebrated Gaiety artists in England, and Miss Gill- 
man, it is said, is even better than she. 

Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, who was elected president of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at the 
recent convention held in 
St. Paul, is one of the 
foremost temperance 
women in America, and 
one whom it is believed 
that Miss Willard herself 
wouid have chosen as her 
successor. Mrs, Stevens 
has for twenty-two years 
been president of the 
Maine Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union 
She succeeded Miss Will- 
ard as acting president 
of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance 
Union after Miss Will- 
ard’s death, and the fact 
that she received all but 
thirty-nine of the 356 
votes cast at the St. Paul 
convention on the first ballot would indicate that her election 
was a foregone conclusion. It would have been difficult to have 
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found a better leader for this great organization. She is a clear 
thinker and a speaker of great power. She has visited England 
and spoken to great audiences there. She was the promoter of 
the Maine Industrial School, and now represents the State of 
Maine on the board of the national conference of charities and 
corrections. She is, indeed, one of the foremost among Amer- 
ica’s brilliant women in public life. 

After six months’ service the Second Massachusetts In- 
fantry has been mustered out of the United States Army. No 
better volunteer regiment was mustered 
into the service of the United States 
during the trouble with Spain, and no 
better type of the volunteer soldier ever 
went to the front than Colonel Embury 
P. Clark, of the Second Massachusetts, 
who led his gallant command over the 
trail from Siboney to the gates of Santi 
ago. On the tattered regimental colors 
will be emblazoned in gold letters, ‘‘ El 
Caney, San Juan, and Santiago.” Five 
brave fellows—one lieutenant and four 
privates—shot down by Spanish bullets 
at El Caney, three deaths from wounds 
received July Ist at San Juan, and sey- 
enty-five deaths from disease since being 
mustered into the service, is the death- 
roll of Colonel Clark’s command. The 
Second Massachusetts Regiment is made 
up of a sturdy lot of young men from the 
various cities and towns of western Mas- 
sachusetts. When they left Montauk 
Point General Wheeler sent a letter to 
the colonel, in which the old Confederate 
said: ‘‘ You have proven yourselves 
worthy descendants of the heroes of 
Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill, 
and have taught the world that the same 
spirit which animated those who won renown in the battles of 
the Revolution, the War of 1812, the war with Mexico, and in 


COLONEL 
EMBURY P. CLARK. 


the great armed conflict of a third of a century ago is to-day 
fresh and strong in the hearts of the people of Massachusetts.” 
Edward Marshall, the New York newspaper correspondent, 
who was severely wounded in the attack on Santiago, is not yet 
recovered, and as the bullet has not been extracted, his illness 
may last along time, if not be permanent. The presence of the 
bullet somewhere in the neighborhood of the base of the spine 
has produced something like paralysis of the legs, and therefore 
Mr. Marshall is still confined to his house. He isnaturally brave 
and cheerful, and bears up wonderfully under an affliction which 
would kill many men merely by reason of the possibilities of its 
endurance. Mr. Marshall is still in the employ of the New York 
Journal, and regularly receives his salary, besides an allowance 
for medical and surgical attention. This is greatly to Mr. 
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Hearst’s credit. To be sureit is his plain duty to see the man 
who fell wounded in his service through his difficulties ; but 
there be many—alas, very many—who would quickly find a way 
out of such obligations. Indeed, there is one large publishing 
house in this country, employing many writers and artists, who 
frankly act upon the principle that the best policy is to get, by 
driving, all that is best out of a man and then coldly throw bim 
“There is 
And soit is to Mr. 
Hearst’s credit that he should stand by the brave young man who 
fell in the thick of the fight as the rough riders charged through 
the jungle which led to the batteries of San Juan bill. 


aside. As man by man falls the observers say : 


another lemon that has been squeezed dry.” 


= Victor Louis Mason, though a very young man, was for 
some time one of the most efficient and capable men in the de- 
partmental service. He 
| was confidential clerk 
and stenographer to the 
board of ordnance for 
five years, under both 
Generals Schofield and 
Miles. He is now Sec 
retary Alger’s secretary, 
and during the time he 
has held that position he 
bas won theconfidence of 
those with whom he has 
come in contact, by his 
tact and affability. Mr. 
Mason was first brought 
into public notice by a 
} contribution to the pages 
of the Century on the 





VICTOR LOUIS MASON Lincoln conspirators, in 


which he propounded a somewhat startling, though not previ- 
ously entirely unsuspected, theory of a miscarriage of justice in 
the execution of certain individuals as accomplices in the assas- 
sination. In the preparation of this article Mr. Mason made 
a laborious examination of the papers in the possession of the 
government. He is a graduate of the Corcoran Scientific Schox il, 
and took the degree of B.A. at Columbian Unive rsity. He owes 
much to his executive grasp of details, to his knowledge of the 
department, and to that faculty which enables him to arrange 
and simplify the cumbersome mass of business which must pass 
through his hands, 

=Great interest is manifest in the forthcoming report of 
Dr. H. K. Carroll, special commissioner of the United States to 
Porto Rico. President 
McKin ley appointed 
him to report on the 
civil administration of 
that island, and to 
make recommendations 
on the form of govern- 
ment suitable to the 
control of Porto Rico. 
Dr. Carroll is now ona 
tour of visitation to 
every port of the island, 
studying the people, 
their customs, laws, 
schools, courts, systems 
of taxation, and civil 
administration. Dr. 
Carroll has peculiar fit- 
ness for the duties of 
this office. He has been 
doing newspaper work 
as reporter, special correspondent, and editor all his life, and 
thus has been trained to habits of keen observation. During 


DR. H. K. CARROLL, 


the past twenty-two years he has been the religious editor of 
the New York Independent, and for the last ten years the politi- 
cal editor of that journal. 
of the eleventh United States census, making in that work a 
great reputation. For many years he has been prominent in 
the forward movement of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

B. H. Roberts, who has been elected to Congress from 
Utah, evidently will not keep his seat without a struggle. He 
does not deny that he 
has four wives—one of 


He was the religious statistician 


whom recently took his 
name—and that one of 
his polygamous wives 
has presented twins to 
him since the Mormon 
manifesto abolished po- 
lygamy as a teaching 
of the church and a pro- 
hibition of it was in- 
cluded in the constitu- 
tion of Utah. He justi- 
fies his practice, in fact, 
declaring it is only an 
act of honor to recognize 
the women to whom he 
was united before the 





system was supposedly 
abandoned, and that the 
laws against such action 
on his part are like the blue laws of Connecticut—not enforced 
because there is no public sentiment in Utah calling for their 
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enforcement. Christian missionaries and other non-Mormons, 
however, see in his election a design of the Mormons to uphold 
plural marriage again under the cover of a sovereign State, and 
will oppose the seating of the Congressman-elect. 

In the delicate and interesting matter of choosing a hus- 
band, Miss Emily Vanderbilt Sloane, one of the richest and 
handsomest girls of New York, has set an example which it 
would be gratifying to see followed by more young American 
heiresses. Miss Sloane has proved herself to be atrue American 
as wellas a true woman. She is the granddaughter of the late 
William H. Vanderbilt and is the daughter of William D. 
Sloane, the millionaire carpet manufacturer. She is one of 
America’s greatest heiresses. This being the case, and being a 
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charming young woman besides, she has been the target of 
many titled fortune-hunters. Her recently-announced engage- 
ment to Mr. John H. Hammond is evidence that she has the 
best of all good gifts—real common sense Mr. Hammond has 
neither a great fortune nor a commanding social position. He 
is simply a young American, a Yale graduate of the class of ’92, 
and a lawyer. It was not ability as a leader of the cotillon, 
nor a cross-country rider that commended him to Miss Sloane. 
It was his labors for the betterment of the condition of the 
deserving poor of New York City. Miss Sloane’s endeavors in 
the same direction often take her down to the “slums,” and 
there, in the Rivington Street Mission, it is said, she first met 
Mr. Hammond. A noble ambition for the uplifting of unfortu 
nate fellow-beings was the first bond of sympathy between 
them. A marriage thus inspired is a match made in heaven 
=A movement is on foot in the State of Washington to 
raise money to purchase a suitable testimonial to be presented 
to the battle-ship Olympia, 
the only battle-ship in the 
service which has not received 
the customary tribute. The 
friends of Miss Ada L. Han 
ford, the accomplished daugh 
ter of Judge C. H. Hanford, 
of the United States District 
Court, of Washington, whose 
home isin Seattle, haveplaced 
that lady at the head of this 
praiseworthy movement. It 
is proposed to present a mag- 
nificent silver service to Ad- 
miral Dewey’s flag-ship. The 
people of Olympia, the capital 
of Washington, having failed 
to make the gift, the entire 
State took up the matter. 
Nearly two years ago the 





citizens of Oregon set a noble 
aie example in presenting to the 
MISS ADA L., HANFORD. great battle-ship Oregon a 
very handsome testimonial. Miss Hanford is entering upon 
this work with an activity and determination that augur suc- 
cess. The patriotic efforts of Miss Hanford will be warmly 
supplemented by those of the members of the Grand Army 
organization, and also the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, 
=It is doubtful if any American actress has ever won a 
greater triumph on the stage than Julia Arthur in her superb 
presentation of ‘‘ A Lady 
of Quality.” The history 
of this brilliant young 
woman is the story of a 
struggle of genius for 
recognition. It may be 
said of her that she cre- 
ated her own career 
without the aid of ad- 
ventitious circum- 
stances, and with no 
help but that to which 
her splendid natural tal- 
ents fully entitled her. 
For months, last winter, 
“A Lady of Quality” 
was the principal theat- 
rical attraction in New 
York City, and this sea- 
son, when it was given 
again at Wallack’s The- 
atre, crowds were turned 
away. It is a great play, and Miss Arthur has made it great. 
She has developed remarkable versatility during the past few 
years, and it is not surprising that she has achieved a notable 
success also as Parthenia in ‘‘ Ingomar,” recently brought out 
with magnificenteaccessories at Wallack’s under the direction of 
Mr. A. H. Canby. 
=Major Casper Hanzer Conrad, Eighth United States In- 
fantry, who died at sea August 15th, 1898, from. Cuban fever 
contracted in the 
trenches before Santi- 
ago, was noteworthy 
among an army of 
heroes for the fact that 
he contracted the fatal 
disease when on an er- 
rand of mercy, obtaining 
medicines and delicacies 
for his sick soldiers. 
Born in 1844, near 
Kingston, Ulster Coun- 
ty, New York, he enlist- 
ed in the One Hundred 
and Twentieth New 
York, and revealed his 
heroism by rescuing a 
wounded corporal at 
Chancellorsville. He was 
appointed clerk to Presi- 
dent Johnson, and for 
his faithful service was rewarded with a lieutenant’s commis 
sion in the regular army. His service for over thirty years was 
in the great West, where he was highly commended for bravery 
in Indian warfare and for his wise disposition of soldiers in the 
Debs riots of 1894. With two sons officers in the army, and 
though entitled to retirement, his response to his country’s call 
in the Spanish war was prompt. His was the first regiment to 
land in Cuba, and throughout the investment of Santiago he 
held the right of the line in command of the Eighth Infantry, 
winning the highest commendations for his gallant, soldierly 
conduct at El Caney. He died on the hospital-ship Olivette, and 
his remains were buried at sea. Erect as a forest pine, fearless 





JULIA ARTHUR AS ‘“‘ PARTHENIA,” IN 
‘* INGOMAR.” 





MAJOR CASPER HANZER CONRAD. 


as a lion in war but in peace as tender as a little child, he was 
one of the most popular officers in the army 
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The Receiving-ship for Sailors. 


‘‘ VERMONT” AT THE BROOKLYN Navy YARD—A SAILOR-LAD Wao Has Not WRITTEN TO MOTHER IN SEVEN YEARS. 


A WAYFARER, in a recent stroll through the Brooklyn Navy Yard, passed a group of Only think, it’s seven years !” Without a trace of emotion the 


three—two young women and a sailor 


conversation. ‘* Did the razor aud the 


‘Yes, I got them all right,” replied the sailor 


bined entreaty and reproach, broke 





HUNGRY JACK-TARS WAITING THEIR TURN TO MESS ON THE RECEIVING SHIP 


lad. He could not help hearing a fragment of their knows all about me.” 
shaving-cup come ¢” asked one of the young women The navy yard has two distinct classes of visitors. There ars 
Then the first speaker, in a tone which com stately ships, and then also there are those who want to see men 


out with, ** And 


** VERMONT.” 





sailor answered, ‘‘ Oh, she 


» those who want to see the 


men in whom they havea 


written to mother yet personal interest. This latter class are nearly all women. Asa rule they make their way to 


the receiving-ship Vermont, where are quartered navy recruits and men detached from ships 


These visitors do not go aboard the Vermont. They give tothe marine sentry the name of 


of the brawny inmates of the Vermont ran away to sea when t 


aching for them. 


into what may be called a first aid to newly-made sailors. With 


commission. There is always plenty of stir in the vicinity of the ol 
pathetic scenes are witnessed in its neighborhood 


to take aim again. 


passed its capacity for sea service, was anchored at a dock in the 


the sailor for whom they have called. He appears, and the group withdraw to a secluded 
spot. Doubtless among the hundreds who are housed on the Vermont there are many who 
have not written to mother in seven years. Perhaps some of the mothers, with strength and 
patience worn out in waiting for letters that never came, have passed away. Girls admire 
soldiers, but nothing stirs boys like the inspiration of going to sea that comes to all of them 
and which carries so many away It would be interesting to know, if we could, how many 


hey were boys, and never 


wrote home. They all appear to be contented and without thought of hearts that may be 


The Vermont is an old wooden frigate which, years ago, when it was supposed to have 


navy yard and converted 


its deck as a foundation a 


wooden structure five stories in height was raised. Here apprentices, newly-enlisted men, 
and detached sailors are housed and cared for until they are detailed to the crews of vessels in 


d hulk, and sometimes very 


The war-vessel which is partly shown in the illustration is the Massachusetts, which has 
been overhauled after its service in Cuban waters. Not far away the visitor to the navy yard 
may see the New Orleans, the English-built ship which our government bought from Brazil 
Sailors who were engaged in the Santiago bombardments say that the New Orleans was able 
to fire two rounds to one of the Massachusetts. The former used smokeless powder, while the 
latter had to wait for the smoke to clear away after each round before its gunners were able 
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Vermont. 


MESS-CALL—MEN FORMING IN LINE TO MARCH TO DINNER ON BOARD THE ‘‘ VERMONT,” AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 








THE LAST OF THE ‘MARIA TERESA.”’’ 


THE SPANISH BATTLESHIP RAISED BY HOBSON AND ABANDONED IN A STORM, GOING TO PIECES ON CAT ISLAND, WHICH FOR MANY 


YEARS WAS REGARDED AS THE PLACE UPON WHICH SPAIN FIRST PLANTED THE FLAG OF AMERICAN DISCOVERY IN 1492. 
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SOLDIERS’ TALES OF CAMP AND FIELD.—III. 


HARDSHIPS OF THE TRENCHES—A SHOT THROUGH THE HEART—QUEER CAPRICES OF SICK 
NEWSPAPER MAN’S COURAGE—HOW THE * LORD MAYOR OF EL CANEY” CLEANED 
THE SEVENTY-FIRST REGIMENT SUFFERED 


IF all the towns in New York State 


of soldiers that came from Watertown we 


had furnished the quota 
should have a great 
war record here. I get my information about Watertown from 
talph L. Richardson, of Company M, in the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment. Him I found lying in the Roosevelt Hospital, recovering 
from long fever-illness, weak in body, but bright and eager in 
mind. Being a Watertown lad himself, Richardson knows the 
situation there, and bears witness to these facts : That Water- 
town sent fifteen 
was shot through the body at San Juan hill and died of his 
wounds ; George Babbitt died of 
transport Grand Duchess, 
Creighey died of fever at Montauk Point, Stanley 
died of fever in Watertown, ** Lu” 


soldiers to the war, of whom Lewis Carlisle 
fever coming home on the 
Charles 
Forsythe 


and was buried at sea; 
Youngs was wounded in the 
Without ex 
ception they served bravely in the Seventy-first—privates, all of 


wrist, and all the rest had fever, but recovered. 


them 
the war is over. 


and are properly honored by their towns-people now that 


Thése boys belonged to what is known as the Thirty-ninth 
Separate Company of Watertown, numbering 104 men. When 
they started for the war to join the Seventy-first New York the 
people of Watertown turned out with great enthusiasm to bid 
them God-speed, and there was much cheering and crashing of 
band music as they rolled away 
thing. 


Then there happened an odd 
Under the stimulus of this spirited departure it was 





MRS. ANNIE DAY STORRS, 
WORKERS. 


ONE OF¥ THE HOSPITAL RELIEF 


planned that a second lot of men from the Thirty-ninth Sepa- 
rate Company should follow this good example, and a week or 
so later the good folk of Watertown came out with music and 
full lungs to speed the second lot of heroes on their way. 

But alas for expectations! In spite of pledges and previous 
announcements, there appeared not one single remaining mem- 
ber of the company, and proceedings came to a standstill until 
a lad named ‘‘ Spider” Flynn appeared. ‘ Spider” was one of 
the local characters, a boy of nineteen, who had never in his life 
done a day’s military service nor been connected with any mili- 
tary organization whatsoever. Besides that, as. his nickname 
implied, he was thin and gaunt, not at all of a soldier’s build. 

But in the hour of emergency “ Spider” rose to the emer- 
gency, and, all alone, marched down the streets of Watertown 
to the station, climbed into the waiting train with the an- 
nouncement that whoever pleased might stay at home ; he was 
going to the war. And go he did, right valiantly, only to be 
rejected at Camp Black, I grieve to say, on the ground of phys- 
ical disability. But he was a plucky lad just the same, this 
‘“* Spider ” Flynn, and counts to-day in Watertown with the fif- 
teen faithful ones who went away and did what they could for 
the flag. 

« * 

As he sat there in his hospital dress, Richardson told me 
some little things of his experience at Santiago, notably what 
befell him on the night of July 2d, when the Spaniards stormed 
San Juan hill to take it back again, if might be, from the 
victors. 

“It was after midnight,” said Richardson, ‘‘ when we were 
roused out of sound sleep and ordered forward to the trenches 
to support Company G, which was lying there already. It is 
not for me to criticise my superiors, but those who know more 
about it than I call that order a mistake. They say one com- 
pany more would have been enough, since there was only room 
for one to lie in shelter. As it was, we piled into the trenches 
any way and lay there two deep, with lots of the boys unable to 
get in at all, exposed to the deadly Spanish fire and firing back 
for all we were worth. Just beside me was a chum of mine, 
Private Ross, a fine, brave boy that everybody liked. We were 
firing so fast that my old rifle was almost red-hot, and I had 
just paused a moment to let the barrel cool when I heard Ross 
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say, not very loud: ‘My God! Richardson, I’m shot ; take me 
to the rear.’ 

‘‘He stumbled and fell in my arms. I opened his shirt 
where I saw the blood coming, just a trickle, and found that 


the Mauser bullet had gone clean through his heart. He was 
Still I started back 
him, but my lieutenant told me to lay him down and get back 


dead already, or practically dead. with 


He said there was no sense in my risking my 
So I went back and got into the fight 


in the trenches 
life when Ross was dead 
That was a great night. I thought sure the Spaniards 


the y seeme d to be gettin 


again 
would be on us every minute, g so close 
I thought they would have the hill back again, and I don’t 
think I was ever so glad in my life as when I heard the bugle 


sound ‘ Cease firing.’” 


* + 
While Richardson was talking there came up a lady of gentle 


mien, Mrs. Annie Day Storrs, who for months has been fairy 


godmother to the sick boys at 
Roosevelt. Every day she has 


visited soldiers in the wards, 


not regular 


relief society, but doing what 


representing any 


good she has been able to on her 
own initiative. Here is a fine 
woman, indeed ; free from red- 
tape nonsense and all unneces- 
sary positiveness, kindly toward 
all, sensible and useful. 

‘“*T have had 
sixty-eight soldiers to visit here 


as many as 


in one day,” said Mrs. Storrs, 
‘‘and most of them were noth 
but 
great staring eyes. 


ing bones and ears and 
A man who 
has once had the stamp of San 
tiago fever on him never gets 
rid of it. I can pick one out in 
acrowd on Broadway, dressed 
the 


his 


by 
of 


in good clothes, just 
queer stiff movement 
knees, 

‘*Do you know one thing I 
have found out? I think the 
experts will agree with me that 
is the great of 
moral resistance in a patient 
against the fever. Those who simply stayed on their legs down 
there in Cuba and stuck it out, and shut their teeth and said 
they wouldn’t lie "down and wouldn’t die, those men pulled 
through and are lfving to-day. But those who lost heart and 
began to moan, and stretched themselves on the ground, wait- 
ing for some one to help them, those were the ones who soon 
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importance 


got past all help. I don’t believe there ever was a situation 
where clean grit counted for more hygienically than down at 
Santiago.” 

I was interested in Mrs. Storrs’s ideas regarding the things 
that ought to be given convalescent soldiers. 

‘*T give them whatever they want,” she said ; ‘literally 
Nearly all of 
them crave ice-cream, even men who before their illness cared 
nothing for it. So I have brought gallons here, obtained through 
Miss Gould’s society, and given it to them. 

‘*One boy from Boston wanted dried beef and cream, so I 
fixed it for him and brought it here. Another boy wanted 
baked potatoes and cream, so I used to bring him every day 
a couple of big mealy potatoes, nicely browned, and a pint of 
Another boy wanted apples, and he got them. Another 
boy wanted maple-syrup, and he got that. You can’t imagine 
how strong the caprices of these sick soldiers are for some one 


that, unless there be objection to the contrary. 


cream, 
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COMPANY M, 


OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST SLEEPING ON STRAW AT THE NEW 


DESCRIBES THEM—A KEEN 


HOW 


AS A LADY 
FILTHY 


ITS STREETS 


particular thing, especially after they have been unable to eat 


anything for weeks.” 


One of the well-established facts, I believe, is this : that skir 
mish parties or scouting parties of 
through the thick growth that covers the hills abx 
not infrequently mistook each other for the enemy and began a 
\ de 
tachment of soldiers would go out after sharpshooters and blaze 


American soldiers beating 


ut Santiago 


vigorous peppering of their own side with rifle volleys 


away, let us say, at a clumpof dried leaves in some palm-tree, 
and the bullets, falling into some friendly regiment or com 
pany beyond, would cause quick alarm and spread the word 
that the Spaniards were coming. Then bullets would go flying 
back to the supposed hostile body, and lamentable indeed were 
the consequences. 

I am glad to hear that in one such case a newspaper corre 
correct intuitions, was able to 


lness and 


spondent, by his ec 





SEVENTY-FIRST NEW YORK, A FEVER PATIENT 


AT ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL. 
avert a catastrophe of this sort. Two bodies of our troops wer? 
actually deploying in the thick brush, ready for skirmish-firing 
upon each other (and what that firing means, those who have 
been in it know too well), when the correspondent in question, 
sizing up the situation by some subtle sense, ran forward at 
deadly risk to himself between the lines, waving a white sweat- 
er as a flag of truce, and finally brought about an understand 
wish I this daring 


ing without harm. I knew the name of 


scribe ; perhaps, like many others of his craft who did good 
things down there, his name will not be spoken, but I have been 
assured by men who saw the thing, or knew of it, that it was a 
quick, brave act which resulted, no doubt, in sparing precious 
lives. 
ok 

I found a man at the Seventy-first armory who was known 
by some of the boys as the ‘‘ Lord Mayor of El Caney.” This 
was Hospital Steward John Shepard, who performed the seem- 
making shiftless Cubans clean the 
This he did by insisting that hungry 


ingly impossible task of 
streets of their own city. 
men who came clamoring for rations should give an equivalent 
in honest work for wnat they received, and the work laid out 
for them was cleaning the streets of El Caney. There seemed 
to be no limit to the hunger of the Cubans nor any to the filth 
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of the streets, so here was a fine combination which resulted 
eventually in the city taking on such a spick and span appear- 
ance as it had never known in all its history. 

‘* Those were horrible days,” said Shepard, *‘ when the refu 
gees began to pour in upon us after the occupation. The town 
swelled suddenly from a population of 600 to one of 25,000 
Every where, in all the open spaces, stretched lines of shacks, 
flimsy structures of bamboo thatched with palm. Such was 
their shelter, and from these all through the night came moan 
ing cries of women and children and old men, ‘ Moocha ombra, 
And from all about the old 
church, where the refugees were packed, came the same sad 


moocha ombra’ (very hungry 


cries, 

‘* T have seen Cuban ladies, dressed in satins and silks, offering 
jewels and fine mantillas and old Spanish plate for a little bread 
and meat. I have seen a rich Cuban offer ten dollars for a can 
of condensed milk. I know a case where a soldier took a man’s 
gold watch in exchange for two dozen hard-tack and a can of 
roast beef. That is the sort of hunger we had to deal with. Do 
you wonder I managed to get the streets clean ?”’ 

ex 

I met a private of the Seventy-first, on a Sunday evening, at 
the corner of Broadway and Thirteenth Street. He had on his 
heavy siege coat and wus looking up and down the street as if 
undecided where to go. 

‘* Are you out seeing the town ?” I asked. 

‘** Can’t see it yet,” he answered, ruefully. ‘* Hope to see it, 
though, when I get paid off. Most of the boys are in my fix 
—have about one hundred and fifty dollars coming to them and 
not enough in their clothes to buy tobacco with. But just wait 
a few days and I guess we’ll own this town.” 

‘* Where are you stopping now ?” 

‘*Up in the armory, sure; haven’t got any other place to 
stop. You ought to see us up there bunking on the straw. I 
woke up this morning with one man’s head in my stomach and 
another man’s feet in my face. But the straw’s clean, and it all 
goes. We get good-enough grub, and this time next week we'll 
have money to burn.’ 

‘* Do they let you go out whenever you like ?”’ 

‘** Well, [should say not. The colonel’s orders are that no man 
goes through the door, in or out, who can’t show a pass. I was 
on guard yesterday, and you know what Saturday night is here 
Well, we didn’t do a thing but nearly have a riot. It’s a wonder 
some of those lads didu’t get our bayonets run through them. 

You see, an order is an order, and a man on guard isn’t playing 
soldier. Some of the lads climbed out of the windows and some 
tried to rush us, but we called up the corporal and had ’em put 
under arrest. You can’t monkey with the countersign even if 
you do want to see the Tenderloin. So there you are. But just 
wait till I draw my pay.” 

He looked wistfully at a cable-car coming up, and felt in his 
pocket. 

** Can’t I lend you a nickel ?” I asked. 

‘** No, no,” he said; ‘ ’'m allright. Ican walk up. It don’t 
matter to-night. But, say, I'll be rolling about in cabs before 
long. Good-bye.” 

x * 

Here are some war statistics of the Seventy-first New York, 
which sum up the happenings of recent months. I have them 
from the regimental adjutant, A. H. Abeel. 

** You may say, in round numbers,” said the adjutant, ‘* that 
the regiment went to the war twelve hunlred strong, including 
transfers and enlistments. Of these only obout three hundred 
were members of the old organization. The everage age of the 
men was twenty-five years or under, but we bad one private 
with three sons in the regiment, the eldest of them »eing twenty 
five. During the two days’ fighting before Santiago fourteen 
of our men were killed and sixty-one wounded, two of these lat 
.ter dying of their wounds, and about one hundred and thirty 
died of fever. Practically the whole regiment suffered from 
fever or some other form of illness.” 

(To be continued.) 


Manila Just as It Is. 


AN OBSERVANT AMERICAN OFFICER TELLS WHat HE Has 
Founp To INTEREST Him — THE NATIVES ARE SLOW, 
BUT DociLe, INTELLIGENT, AND CLEANLY—THEY WILL 
DEVELOP EXCELLENT TRAITS IF PROPERLY HANDLED. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


MANILA, October 18th, 1898.—The city of Manila is about as 
perplexing a place as one can visit, and it would not receive a 
very favorable judgment from a visitor of a week’s stay. The 
first few days I thought that I could not possibly stop more 
than a week. Everything was topsy-turvy. The store-keepers, 
who had disposed of most of their stock during the blockade, 
could not realize at first that it was all over, and that the best 
thing they could do was to fill up their book-shelves with Span- 
ish-American dictionaries and works on their own language. 
Instead of doing that, they stood or sat in the entrances of their 
shops, watched the soldiers in the streets, and discussed with 
their next-door neighbors what they thought about their chances 
of going home, or if the Americans were going to hang all the 
priests from the archaic petroleum lamp-posts on the street 
corners. 

One particular store-keeper, who had a more communicative 
disposition than the rest of his compatriots, when I inquired 
how long it would take to send for a dictionary, replied, ‘‘I 
do not know. We have never done anything like that. Our 
home house in Barcelona ships us a stock twice a year on an in- 
ventory of stock on hand sent by us every three months ; then 
they know what we need.” When it was suggested that he 
would make money by cabling for 100 dictionaries he laughed 
at the proposition. When a Yankee schemer, out here for his 
health and what he can make, heard of this he wired some 
Hong-Kong people. Yesterday he told me that on the eighty 
dictionaries and grammars he had imported he had cleared a 
profit of thirty per cent., and had large orders ahead. This lack 
of grasping the situation is as good a description of the place as 
I can give you. 

The Spanish inhabitants seem like dazed men. They have no 
ambition for anything. They prefer to loll in a victoria drawn 
up by the roadside on the Luneta, to watch Dewey’s fleet and 
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marvel at it. Their only mode of amusement seems to be cards 
and wine. Gointo one of their clubs, and instead of meeting the 
usual club-men reading the newspapers or chatting you find 
parties of four playing cards or chess, with a glass of some 
sweet wine at each corner of the table 

The only spirited sight one gets in all Manila is at the Ponte 
de Espagna, or Spanish bridge. The approach to the bridge is 
very steep, and the horse-cars to be drawn up must start quite 
a distance back to get the four ponies in a full canter when they 
reach the ascent, crossing on their way the Escolta, the channel 
of trade, which runs directly at right angles to the bridge and 
the car-track. Here the traffic of carometas, quiles, caribou 
carts, and myriads of coolies carrying everything on their 
bronze backs, from a screeching hog tied by his legs to a bam 
boo rod, w hich is supported by two coolies, to a ten gallon 
tureen with soup made by Americans for the Spanish sick, is 
very congested. 

When the car is ready to start, about a block away, the 
driver gives a shrill toot on a whistle which is entirely original 
to this place ; such a sound as it gives from its brass funnels 
never passed out to the air of any other place but Manila. The 
gong at Morris Park announcing the start of the Metropolitan 
Handicap does not arouse more enthusiasm, and nothing like the 
amount of noise. Every driver who is about to cross that track 
whips and yells at his pony. Cries of ‘‘ Ave !” (get out of the 
way) are heard on every side ; foot-passengers eagerly seek the 
protection of a store, for even the sidewalk is not free from 
pony or caribou. The Minnesota soldier who is doing police 
duty finally clears the track, and at a full gallop, with a native 
on either side of the lead team whipping and urging the ponies, 
the driver lashing the wheelers and blowing his whistle at the 
same time, the car reaches the level of the bridge and traffic 
once more resumes its sway. 

I cannot recollect a more amusing incident than one the 
other day about noon, when most of the Spanish gentlemen 
were going home for tiffin and asiesta. The car was rushing 
in its mad ascent. The pony of a don began to balk ; a caribou 
followed in his example. Both were on the track. Everybody 
shouted at the drivers ; the car was coming. I happened to be 
standing on the corner, buying some cigars at a kiosk, and uncon- 
sciously joined in the cry, and before I knew it I was out in the 
midst of the perspiring mob. Just as the car came along the 
caribou ducked his head. His horn passed through the spoke 
of the wheel of the balking carometa ; the carriage hit the horn. 
The caribou raised his head and with such force that he turned 
over the carometa. The pony kicked ; the caribou jerked back 
his head and went on. The pony shied out of the way of the 
passing car, ready hands righted the carometa, and in less time 
than it takes to pen the description everything was going on in 
its usual disorder. 

A pleasant feature of Manila is the Pasig River. Any one 
who is fond of Nature and her works cannot help but admire 
this stream, as it runs almost in a straight line back to the lake. 
The best time to see it is early in the morning, about 4:30. The 
native farmers come paddling down in their graceful canoes, 
about thirty or forty feet long and very narrow. One man in 
front and another in the stern paddle her along at a very rapid 
stroke. In the centre is the farm produce, neatly packed. 
Wives in pretty blue-and-red linen dresses, with a charming air 
of freshness about them, sit near their husbands. As you pass 
them they invariably greet you with, ‘“* Dios le qguarde” or 
** Buenos dias” (Good-day). 

After you have gotten a mile or two from the city limits the 
scenery is charming. Either bank of the river is one mass of 
twining shrubs, mostly with pretty red or white flowers. There 
is a particularly beautiful shrub which is called ‘‘ the chain of 
love.” It has a very fine pink flower with the loveliest of olive- 
green sharply-pointed leaves. It grows very abundantly, and 
on a stone wall is as beautiful as anything of its kind in the 
world. The whole river-bank is overgrown with it just now. 
If the United States takes the island of Luzon this flower will 
speedily become a popular American exterior decoration for 
many homes in the South. 

That a martial spirit has grown among the Tigalos, and is 
continuing to grow, can be seen by the most unobserving. Dur- 
ing the last moonlight the older boys of about twelve or fifteen 
got all tho smaller children of the Indian settlements together, 
and, forming them in sets of fours with a Philippine and Amer- 
ican flag side by side, have marched them around the streets. I 
suppose there have been fifty of these little bands of little folks 
playing soldier, and when some one would cry, ‘‘ Viva los Phil- 
ippinos,” the response that would come back from their lusty 
little throats very forcibly demonstrated that the pent-up en- 
thusiasm of several generations back was about to let itself out 
in this age. They would always finish their cheer with ‘* Viva 
los Americanos,” and thereby showed a trait of diplomacy 
rarely found in people quite us young as they are. 

It is said of these people that they are not fit to govern them- 
selves, and their lack of education is brought up as a case in 
point, yet I have not come in contact with one who cannot 
write. The boy to whom you pay eight dollars (Mexican) a 
month writes and reads Spanish. He has learned to do so at 
the different schools throughout the island, not in Manila at all. 
I visited, the other day, a native school where 150 boy pupils 
are taught reading, writing, geography, and arithmetic. The 
school was in session when I got there, and never have I seen a 
more orderly or better-regulated system of teaching. 

The natives have one rather primitive custom of watering 
their streets on the days when nature does not do it for them. 
Take, for example, the roadway of Malacanan, which is the 
main street of the San Miguel district, where the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s palace, as well as the residences of the different foreign 
consulates and the best English bankers are to be seen. Under- 
ground hydrants have been located at a distance between each 
other of about 200 yards, If it has not rained during the morn- 
ing, or up to two or three in the afternoon, a native with a hose- 
pipe about fifty yards long on a caribou-cart starts from either 
end of the roadway, and, as he reaches the hydrants, stops, 
connects his piping, and waters as much as he can. There are 
some sections, such as in front of the Governor - General’s 
grounds, where these hydrants are close together, but this is 
the system, and I have been told that in all the large houses 
hose-pipes are on hand to connect with these hydrants, and in 
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case of fire the servants rush out, connect, and put out their 
own fire. The force of water coming straight from the Pasig 
tiver is enormous in its strength, so no one can have any ex 
cuse for not keeping everything neat and clean. And that is 
one of the best qualities of the Tigalu. The maxim that ‘‘ clean- 
liness is next to godliness,” if strictly applied to them, would 
put them all very close to the deities. During the six weeks of 
my stay here, with an almost constant opportunity of observing 
these people, living within twenty-five yards of a settlement of 
them, I have been profoundly impressed by their cleanliness 
and politeness. 

Pass through one of their lanes in the early morning, and 
you will find a whole family performing the ablutions of the 
day in large tubs, which later on you will see full of corn or 
some other product. They dress very simply, most of them 
using no underclothes, simply a white cotton coat and trousers, 
and generally no shoes. At the entrance to their own houses is 
always found a bowl of water and a bunch of hemp. If they 
enter, they first bathe and dry their feet. What can be cleaner 
or healthier than that ? 

Their politeness is extreme. I have often noticed a native 
stopping at some kiosk by the roadway, behind the counter an 
old woman sitting knitting between sales ; to her the wanderer 
would always, before he asked even the price of what he de- 
sired, lift his cap. Meeting each other on the public highways 
is always the occasion for lifting ne hat if there are women in 
either party; if men, simply a greeting, but always given with 
a bow. 

While dining with a native family, »von after my arrival, I 
was struck with the quiet and dignified manners of the servants, 
and I naturally attributed it to the training of the housewife 
whose guest I was, but since I have kept house myself I find 
that it is ground into them. When you reach home in the 
evening, always one of them is standing at the gateway to take 
whatever packages one may have; a bow and *‘ Buenos Noches” 
greets you, and after that, until you have reached your seat at 
dinner, they dance in attendance without a sound, as they go 
about barefoot, that being the universal custom. They make 
perfect servants, rarely forgetting what they have once been 
taught. 

To sum up, the Tigalo is in the stage of imitation ; the peo- 
ple who get him now will either make him a success or a dire 
failure. If the United States takes him quietly, instructs him 
as it wishes him to go, and does it-kindly, he will obey implicit- 
ly, and within a generation will reach the inventive state. But 
woe to the government who undertakes to boss him with cuffs 
and force. The story of Spain will be repeated—rebellion after 
rebellion in the interior country, bad blood and clashing of 
arms, with no commercial success ; for the El Dorado riches, 
the mines, the hard woods, every source of money - making, 
come from just the country that these fellows hold and always 
will, unless exterminated by an overwhelming force which 
would, on its own side, lose many, as the country is a very blind 
one. So let us hope Uncle Sam will decide to be lenient, but 
firm, and he will have the most proficient pupils of any colonial 
instructor in the world, say the best authorities on the far East- 
ern questions. PUTNAM BRADLEE STRONG. 


Geraldine Gray. 


GERALDINE Gray, by your ruined home 

The negroes build huts and the gypsies roam ; 
The cattle browse there by its lonely streams 

And the truant treads with his school-boy dreams ; 
In its gnarled old elms the woodpeckers call 

And its rotting plums and apricots fall ; 

The lilies decay in its shattered urns 

And overgrown weeds choke the fountain’s ferns. 


Geraldine Gray, on your lonesome grave 

The brambles entwine and the grasses wave ; 
The roses that grew by your headstone low 
Have withered and died in the long ago, 
While the marble wreath and the marble cross 
Are cankered and green and mottled with moss 
Birds sing overhead, but they do not care 

For the beautiful being who slumbers there 


Geraldine Gray, in the years of yore 

You have loved me much, but ambition more ; 
You sought to restore the fortune and fame 

Of your falling house and your old-time name ; 
You sought after wealth, but I had no gold 

To bring back the pride, the triumphs of old. 
You watched your old home in its slow decay; 
For its sake you were false, oh, Geraldine Gray. 


Geraldine Gray, when you broke your vow 

I whispered to you, ‘** How I hate you now! 
I will tread far lands, I will gather gold, 

I will harden my heart, be crafty and cold ; 
I will sweat and starve, I will stint and save, 
All dangers will dare, all perils will brave. 

I will then return, and will laugh to see 
How you long, too late, to return to me !* 


Geraldine Gray, through sun after sun 

I digged and I toiled till the fight was won ; 

And so from afar in that stranger land 

I brought all the gold a prince could command. 

Then I came to look in your face once more, 

In triumph, revenge, for the wrongs of yore ; 

But at length, as I reached your ruined hall, 

I staggered aghast, and I knew it all. 

Geraldine Gray, at whatever cost, 

You had vowed to win, but at last you lost. 

You plotted, you schemed, every art you tried ; 

Defeated, heart-broken, despairing, you died. 

And then, as the mist crept over the lea, 

As the moon, like a ghost, rose over the sea, 

As the chill, dank dews in your churchyard lay, 

I knew I still loved you, Geraldine Gray. 
WALTER MALONB. 


Everybody’s Book. 


How to do over 150 things of interest to men, women, and 
children is told in the wonderful little book called ‘‘ How,” just 
issued, and sold for ten cents by the Arkell Publishing Com- 
pany, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. One reader writes; ‘*I 
would not take ten dollars for the book if I could not get an- 
other like it.” 
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What I Saw in the War: No. 5.—AT THE ‘*BLOODY BEND.” 


SCENES AT THE FORD WHERE SO MANY LIVES WERE LOST—HEROISM OF LIEUTENANT MILEY—H 


—CONTINUED SUFFERING OF THE 
VICTIM OF 


I srorrep in El Caney for two days during the truce, and 
while the heads of the opposing armies were at council over the 
demand of surrender made by General Shafter. The famine 
stricken place became worse and worse as the little food that the 
refugees had was used up, and as the filth of the place increased 
The bodies of the men and animals killed during the battle of 
July Ist caused a stench that was becoming positively unbear 
able, The trenches about and in the town had been filled with 
these bodies, and only about two feet of earth covered a trench, 
with sometimes a dozen bodies piled on top of each other. The 
hard water-fall and fierce heat caused a very rapid decomposi 
tion, 

After assisting Mr. Bangs to distribute Red Cross supplies 
until about one o’clock in the morning, we turned in for the 
rest of the night, sleeping on the ground in the churchyard, with 
a box of clothing from Lynn, Massachusetts, for a bed, and a 
church sign-board that had been used as an operating-table for 
amputations for a covering from the dew. 

That box of clothing for the naked reconcentrados caused 
quite a bit of amusement, for it contained little winter gar 
ments of heaviest wool, and all daintily trimmed with fur ; it 
contained thick dresses and suits for children that would have 
done for a New England winter, but hardly for the tropics. 
The nearest article of actual use we could find was a thin cotton 
apron, and it would have made an admirable ‘* dress-up” suit 
for the majority of the Cuban children, if their usual toilet is 
any criterion to go by. 

Outside, the thousands of now starving people kept up a rest- 
less hum during the night. Now and then an agonized wail 
would rise above the more subdued mutterings of the crowd. 
There was a continual crying of babies from every side as the 
little ones suffered the torments of starvation. Dogs howling 
mournfully. Now and then the sounds of a brawl among the 
crowd in the plaza. 

Looking out ‘over the scene, it presented a weird, uncanny 
sight, for there was that subdued anger and suffering in that 
multitude of white-robed figures that made the awful sight fas- 
cinating. This was war as one might imagine it had they never 
seen it. 

Two men passed with the body of a woman who had died in 
the afternoon. Her arms dangled in a grewsome manner as 
they carried their burden to the outskirts of the town, to the 
little inclosure set apart for the dead, to bury it without priest 
or sexton, without Mass or blessing, but to lay the body to its 
final rest in holy ground. 

We were awakened very early by a great crowd clamoring 
for food outside the churchyard wall, and again we made great 
kettles of mush for them, and again they fought for their por- 
tions, only now they fought the harder as they grew hungrier. 

During the night one of the Spanish prisoners died from the 
effects of an amputation of one of his legs. The lower portion 
of his leg had been badly shattered by a ball, necessitating 
its removal, and the poor fellow was too weak to recover from 
the operation. He was an officer, a captain of the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry. His body lay beside his living companions for sev- 
eral hours during the morning before it could be removed, and 
finally a detail of four Cubans was found to bury the body. I 
followed the burial squad, and it was a pitiful sight. These 
Cubans showed not the slightest respect for the dead Spaniard, 
and, in fact, seemed to take an actual delight in telling their 
friends, as they passed through the crowded streets, that they 
were burying one of their hated foes. 

The body was on a hospital litter and covered with a blanket. 
It had not been straightened, and was still in the cramped, 
drawn position of the last agonies of death. As we passed up 
the narrow street toward the cemetery the people in the way 
would step one side, and as they saw the burden was on its last 
journey they would respectfully raise their hats and bow their 
heads, and many would make the sign of adoration and mur- 
mura prayer. Those prayers of the passer-by were the only 
service read over that poor soldier who had given his life for 
his country. No last trumpet-call, no volley, no priest. These 
men carried the body té the cemetery, and one, with a spade, 
selected a spot where the earth was soft so that the labor would 
not be great. Then they began to scrape a little hollow in 
which to place the body. The spot selected was directly over 
another grave, that of a little child, the headstone said ; but 
they did not seem to mind that fact. Perhaps it was well, for 
maybe some one will unknowingly place a flower over the 
soldier’s grave. 

They dug—or, rather, scraped—a little shallow furrow in the 
soft earth about two feet deep and then rested. A little boy of 
five or six years wandered in and stood watching the prepara- 
tions with childish wonderment, all the while munching a juicy 
mango. He offered some to the others and they rested in their 
labors and sat on the edge of the litter while they ate the fruit. 
The child took hold of the blanket that covered the body and 
lifted it for a moment while he gazed curiously at the distorted 
features. 

The men then took the litter and carried it to the side of the 
shallow grave and pulled the blanket off, and then merely in- 
verted the litter, dumping the body into the hole. It struck 
face downward, with its one leg sticking horribly up to the very 
top of the hole. They filled up the hole, although the foot was 
not covered with more than six inches of dirt, and that was the 
end of a man, an officer, who had gone forth from his home to 
fight for a cause in which he had no interest and no heart, but 
merely to satisfy the *‘ honor ” of a tottering dynasty. 

As the burying detail started out of the cemetery one of the 
men playfully picked up the child and ‘hres. him on the empty 


REFUGEES AT EL CANEY—DISEASE AND DEATH 


A MISGUIDED COUNTRY—FEEDING THE STARVING 


By James F. J. ARCHIBALD. 


litter and carried him down through the streets, to the great 
delight of the child and his bearers. 

All through these days of suffering there were frequent 
burials of this sort, frequent burials with more respect, where 
the friends and relatives attended the ceremony, and occasion 
ally one where a priest officiated. 

The situation was becoming frightful in every aspect, for 
the refuse of the fruit was rotting, the lack of sanitary arrange 
ments was beginning to tell, and food was almost out of the 
question. At every few steps some cne would come up to me 
and show a handful of money, principally gold coin, which would 
be offered for anything in the shape of food. Even the Amer 
icans in Caney were beginning to suffer the pangs of hunger, 
for no one could withstand the heart-rending appeals of the 
starving women and children. There were a few cavalrymen 
on guard over the Spanish prisoners in the old church, and they 
gave away nearly all the food they had, barely leaving enough 
for themselves, although there was no prospect of getting any 
more for several days. Fabulous prices were offered for food of 
any description, and it would have been willingly paid, but 
there was none to buy. I saw a colored trooper eating his mid- 
day meal, which consisted of two pieces of hard-tack and a can 
teen of water. A well-to-do-looking man came up to him where 
he was sitting by the church entrance, and offered him the 
Spanish equivalent of five dollars in gold for one of the pieces 
of hard-tack. The trooper looked at the coin and shook his 
head; the Spaniard took a handful of gold from his pocket 
and, holding it out to the trooper, signified his willingness to 
make any sort of a bargain for a piece of the hard-tack. 

The trooper looked at the shining coin for a moment and 
then got up and went into the church, returning in a moment 
with three or four pieces of hard bread, which he handed to the 
man, who in turn held out the coin for the trooper to help him- 
self. The cavalryman simply shook his head and smiled ina 
** do-you-think-I’d-take-it” sort of a way. 

‘* Ah reckon he must be hungry to want to give up coin like 
that,” he drawled, as he saw me watching him. 

‘* Where did you get the extra hard bread you gave him ?” I 
asked. 

‘“* Ah gave the sargent some tobacco fer it,” he grinned, as 
though this bit of true heroism was a great joke. 

This was not merely a single case, but one of hundreds that 
happened during the campaign. 

A couple of cows were found someWhere by General Ludlow 
and General Lawton, and sent over to Caney to feed to the 
starving refugees, and they were made over into soup by Mr. 
Bangs. All these small bits helped, but it seemed a hopeless 
task to attempt to feed the hungry thousands, or to portion out 
when there was but a small amount of food and hundreds clam- 
oring for it. 

It became known about Caney that there was plenty of food 
for all at Siboney, and that the reason it was not supplied to 
them was on account of scarcity of transportation, but they also 
knew that if they were in Siboney they might have all they 
could eat, and then commenced a stampede for Siboney. 

Although it was supposed that Santiago was in the throes of 
a yellow-fever epidemic, and although these people had come 
directly from there, they were allowed to pass freely through 
our lines and camps and to mingle with our men. At the time 
it looked like a grave error on the part of some one, but as sub- 
sequent events proved, it did no harm whatever. 

The thousands of people started on their long and weary 
tramp to Siboney, the base of supplies, so that they might ob- 
tain food, and the scenes of the road between Santiago and El 
Caney were again enacted, but this time they were far more 
tragical. The ravages of starvation were beginning to tell, and 
some of the people were so far gone as to have perished had not 
the soldiers shared their scanty supplies with them. 

The suffering of these people would not have been nearly so 
great had not it been for the fact that for days before they had 
barely enough food to sustain life, and so their systems were 
badly run down even before this final deprivation. 

All along the roads were little parties, families, and crowds 
of refugees on the way to Siboney. The roads were in frightful 
condition, as there had been an unusual amount of rain during 
the past few days, and besides this they were badly cut up by 
the marching of the troops during the days of the first fighting. 
Along the roads skirted an undergrowth so thick as to be abso- 
lutely impenetrable, so it was impossible to avoid the deep mud, 
and the refugees had a hard time indeed to make their way. 
But they trudged bravely on, subsisting upon the fruits that 
they were able to find and upon the generosity of the soldiers. 

The inhabitants of Santiago showed a surprising lack of 
knowledge regarding the surrounding country. Although they 
were but a few miles outside the city they knew nothing of the 
roads nor of distances, and a great many did not seem to know 
of the existence of such a place as Siboney, and they asked 
every one they met of the distance. 

When finally they commenced to pour into Siboney a guard 
was put over the town to prevent their coming in, and they 
were kept together on the outside, but were given the food they 
came so far to obtain. 

During these days of suffering in Caney the fighting was 
going on in the trenches, and slowly but surely our lines were 
drawing in about the city. I left Caney to go back to the front 
and never knew the.real outcome of the situation, and as yet I 
have been unable to find any one that does know. The suffer- 
ing had only commenced the first few days in comparison to 
what followed, and these heart-rending sights were quite enough 
to make one wish to forever forget the sights in and about 
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AVOC CREATED BY THE USELESS WAR-BALLOON 


RAMPANT—-STRANGE BURIAL OF A 


THOUSANDS. 


Caney during its occupancy by the refugees from Santiago 
We could not stay and see the closing scenes, but I am told 
that when the news finally came, on July 19th, that they could 
return to their homes the refugees were wild with delight ; and 
it is no wonder, after a forced absence of over two weeks. We 
could not stay here because there was a scene of far greater 
importance going on around on the hills about the old city. 

While the struggle was going on at El Caney on the Ist of 
July there was another great fight going on to the left which 
was not arranged. 

The plan of battle, as given out, was for Lawton’s division to 
occupy Caney early in the morning, taking about two hours at 
the most to do it, and then swing around on the righé and, with 
the other division, make the attack upon the Spanish position, 
San Juan block-house being in the line of attack, as it was on 
the highest and most commanding elevation. 

The Spaniards as I have already stated, treated us to a sur- 
prise in their fighting qualities, and it was about four in the 
afternoon when the fort at Caney was finally taken, and only 
after a great loss, 

There was one principal roadway to the front, and all the 
troops attempted to move forward by this single way. Ata 
turn in the road there is a swift-running ford, and the enemy 
had laid the stream with an entanglement of loose barbed wire, 
so that when the first troops attempted to cross the ford they 
were thrown into temporary confusion by this clever but horri- 
ble trick of war. 

This angle, known afterward as the ‘* bloody bend,” was at 
just a sufficient distance from the Spanish lines so that the bul- 
lets fell thick and fast on all sides. Besides this, there was a 
large body of the enemy’s forces that had made a stand, only to 
be driven out by the famous charge. 

The confusion became worse and worse at the ‘‘ bloody bend.” 
Men were falling on all sides, shot by an unseen enemy. The 
roads were congested with troops, and it became impossible to 
move either forward or back. There was a dense undergrowth 
at either side of the road that was impossible to penetrate. The 
nasty little zip of the Mausers as they cut through the branches 
was telling upon the nerves of the men. It was here that the 
tried nerve of the regulars counted and did much to steady the 
volunteers, who were naturally very much demoralized, as this 
was their ‘‘ baptism of fire.” 

It is the example of the officer that accounts for the action of 
the soldier in a trying moment. Let the officer be calm and 
steady in a moment of danger and his men will be calm, but 
once let an officer show the slightest degree of nervousness and 
it is communicated to the men like the feeling of a timid hand 
on the reins is to a horse. 

It was here at this nasty place on the road to the front that 
Lieutenant (now Lieutenant-Colonel) John D. Miley, General 
Shafter’s chief aide-de-camp, showed a marvelous amount of 
presence of mind, and showed that he did not have an idea 
of what the sensation of fear is. He stood here where men 
were falling on all sides, where brave men were crouching 
from the whirr of the shell and shrapnel, where bullets were 
clipping leaves and twigs from the trees over his head and plow- 
ing the sand at his feet, yet he stood for hours trying to un- 
ravel this terrible tangle of men. Nowspeaking as calmly as 
though he was standing on the Presidio parade at his post, 
now sharply ordering some delinquent, but through it all with 
his wits keen to the duty at hand. 

Miley is a tall, slender man, and as he stood there erect at 
this ‘‘ bloody bend” he looked taller than ever, but he never 
flinched, and his example alone did more to hold the volunteers, 
who were the cause of the blockade, than anything else. 

General Shafter recommended Lieutenant Miley for a briga- 
dier’s star for the work of these few days, and although such a 
promotion is unheard of, still, if an officer ever deserved recog- 
nition, that same unassuming lieutenant of artillery certainly 
does. 

There is a ‘medal of honor” that this government has the 
power to confer. Itis to the United States what the Victoria 
Cross is to the United Kingdom, and John D. Miley deserves 
one if any man in the Fifth Army Corps deserves one, and Con- 
gress will be indeed dilatory in recognizing a brave man’s heroic 
deeds if it does not vote one to him now, without waiting for 
the history of years to glorify his acts into seeming greater 
magnitude, 

One of the main causes of the heavy fire concentrated, un- 
knowingly, by the enemy upon the troops huddled in the road 
was the famous war-balloon, which did nothing but draw to our 
men the fire of the entire Spanish line. 

It is said that when it was first sent up the officer in the car 
was asked, ‘‘ Wha6é do you see ?” 

**T see Santiago.” 

‘* What else ?” 

‘* T see Spaniards in trenches.” 

** What are they doing ?” 

‘They are firing this way.” 

That is a fair sample of what the famous war-balloon accom- 
plished. We knew all that was found out by it, days befure ; it 

located our position for the enemy, and was the target fur the 
enemy’s field-pieces. 

Finally a lucky shell struck the great silken bag, and slowly 
the thing floated down. 

** Thank God that d—— invitation to hell is down !” fervent- 
ly exclaimed an old captain of the infantry; and it was nota 
blasphemous jest, but a real prayer of thanksgiving direct from 
his heart. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROOM IN WHICH FORTY SPANISH SOLDIERS WERE KILLED BY THE EXPLOSION OF AN A THOUSAND SPANISH SOLDIERS AT SUPPER. 
AMERICAN SHELL AFTER IT HAD PENETRATED SEVEN FEET OF MASONRY 


SQUAD OF SPANISH PRISONERS UNDER GUARD OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS. 





SPANISH FORT AT CAVITE AFTER IT HAD BEEN SHELLED BY ADMIRAL DEWEY. THE ISABELLA BRIDGE IN OLD MANILA, 


MANILA AFTER ITS SURRENDER. 


DESTRUCTION WROUGHT BY ADMIRAL DEWEY’S FLEET—HOW THE SPANIARDS WERE CARED FOR.~SeEx PaGe 443.) 
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HOW BRAVERY AND PRESENCE OF MINDBAVE 


MAJOR (NOW LIEUTENANT-COLONEL) J.-H. SMITH PUTTING HIS BATTALION OF REGULARS THROUGH THE MANUAL OF ARMS WHILE UNDER A GAL! 
MAJOR SMITH’S COMMAND WAS A PORTION OF THE RESERVE, AND HIS HEROIC ACTION UNDOUBTEDLY PREVENTED A 81 
(ILLUSTRATING THE INCIDENTS NEAR THE ‘“‘ BLoopy BEND” ON JULY Ist, TOLD IN 
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MINGAVERTED A STAMPEDE AT SAN JUAN. 


1inGl FROM THE SPANIs TREPNCULS — 
~ \ PES E\ mnaL tee one saggy AND THE SAN JUAN BLOCK-HOUSE.—THIS WAS DONE TO STEADY THE NERVES OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST NEW YORK. 
8 ah oy Gun noe OF THIS BATTALION WERE HIT WHILE THEY WERE DRILLING AS CALMLY AS THOUGH ON POST PARADE 
IN THE SPECIAL WaR CORRESPONDENT, James F. J. ARCHIBALD, ON PAGE 450.) | 
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THE AWFUL VALDES PASS IN ALASKA. 


THE FEARFUL TRAIL INTO THE COPPER RIVER GOLD REGION.—THE PICTURE DISCLOSES THE FRAIL BRIDGE OF SNOW OVER A TREACHEROUS 
AND DEADLY CREVASSE.—SKETCHED ON THE Spot BY Our Sprcrat Artist, ALBert Hencke.—{SEE PaGe 451.) 
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Alaska’s Awful Man-etrap. 


BARRIER BE- 

GLITTERING GOLD 
ALWaYys WAR 

ENDURANCE AND 


Tue VALDES GLACIER—A GriIM MowuNTAIN 
PROSPECTORS AND THE 
WHICH THE ELEMENTS 
An ASCENT THAT TAXES HUMAN 
COURAGE—THE DEADLY SNOW-BRIDGED CREVASSES 
ABYSMAL DepTHsS WHERE DeEap Men Lige—THE DE- 
SCENT INTO A REGION OF SUMMER. 


TWEEN 
HEIGHTS ON 


AUSTERE and repelling, the Alaskan coast range raises a grim 
barrier between the prospectors and the golden wealth that is 
supposed to lie in the famous Copper River country. The 
and ice-covered summits tower toward a sky that is 


When a gale is not sweeping these mountain 
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snow 
always gloomy 
tops fleecy flakes are piling on top of the snows of centuries. On 
these heights there is no peace. The elements always are at 
war. The barrier would not be surmountable were it not for the 
Valdes Pass. Even that, with its mighty glacier and treacher- 
ous crevasses, is fearfully dangerous. But it is the only way 
through. He who would find gold in that region must dare it. 
Many have dared and in their quest have found untimely and 
unexpected Others, buoyed by the hope of finding 
yellow gold and green fields on its other side, have gone over it 
and afterward wondered at their own endurance and temerity. 

The Valdes Pass lies to the west of the Klondike and Skaguay 
trails. At its highest point it is 4,680 feet above tide-water. To 
reach its barren summit a continuous upward climb of twenty- 


graves. 


four miles must be made. The descent is about twelve miles in 
length. Mr. Albert Hencke, who was a member of the special 
expedition sent to Alaska last summer by LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
has graphically pictured in this issue, and thus described, the pass 
and glacier of Valdes for our readers. He says ‘‘the ascent 
through snow, ice and gale taxes the strongest endurance. The 
man who tries it and succeeds well-nigh reaches his limit of pos- 
sible physical achievement.” Mr. Hencke’s illustration in this 
issue shows, not some of the comparatively few who succeed, 
but a party of the great number who try and fail. Nearly all 
the men that are pictured have thrown away or sold their out- 
fits, and, disgusted and impoverished, have turned their backs 
upon the dreaded glacier and distant gold-fields. The Copper 
River country is practically a new territory for prospectors. 
There were between 3,000 and 3,500 persons who crossed the 
glacier last summer—from tbe beginning of June until October. 
When the determination to open a trail through the pass was 
reached, men were sent out with snow-shoes and alpenstocks. 
The latter they used to take soundings in the snow in order that 
they might detect the covered crevasses. The snow was found 
to vary in depth from a few feet to perhaps 100 or more. The 
glacier itself covered thirty-two miles, 

The ‘‘ benches” upon the glacier are among the serious ob- 
stacles to transportation. These are great hummocks of ice 
which rise atintervals. When their upper surface partly melts 
deposits of gravel are disclosed, and under these deposits more 
How did the 
gravel get there? This is one of the conundrums which the 
prospectors ask without hope of getting a satisfactory answer. 
Supplies must be moved over these “ benches” with block and 


ice, which has probably lain there for centuries. 


tackle. 

Every man who starts to cross the glacier is warned by the 
guides to make his pack as small and as light as possible. 
Searcely any, however, starts who is not too heavily loaded. 
The guides cannot make new comers understand and appre- 
hend the difficulties to be encountered. There is more in the 
journey than mere mountain climbing. Until the summit is 
reached it is a constant up-hill struggle, in biting wind or fall- 
ing snow, over slippery ice, scaling the ‘“‘ benches” or cau- 
tiously sounding for hidden crevasses, which vary in width 
from mere cracks to fifty feet. The snow covers their tops with 
thin and treacherous bridges, which are likely to give way when 
stepped upon, and if they do the unfortunate goes to the bot- 
tom, be it far or near. Underneath the white covering are 
often abysmal depths, where lie dead men who have undertaken 
to cross the glacier without guides. One wrong step caused 
them to plunge through tre snow-crust, and from visions of 
glittering gold they passed into arcc™less sleep in graves whose 
walls of ice and rock rise hundre: * above the poor, lac- 
erated bodies. 

Even when the trail is open the ascemu a5 wu... »*th great 
caution. The guides are men who were originally prospectors, 
and who, by chance or otherwise, changed their occupation. 
The alpenstocks are frequently driven into the snow to ascer- 
tain if there is solid bottom, or if the party is near a crust-cov- 
ered crevasse. As the ascent continues the prospectors begin to 
rid themselves of their outfits. One by one the supposed neces- 
At length, in desperation, all but a small supply of 
food is cast away. There is now but one purpose and one hope 
—only to escape from this place of torment. No wonder that, 
storm - beaten, freezing and starving, and finding Nature so 
cruelly guarding her treasures, many men relinquish their hopes 
of gold. When the guides return over the trail they pick up 
many articles, valuable and curious. A lady's riding-habit, a 
set of lace curtains, an old rocking-chair, and a dressing-gown 
are some of the articles that have been found. 

The most needful and most difficult thing to find on the 
glacier is timber for fire-wood. It must be hauled twenty-four 
miles in one direction or twelve miles in the other. Its price 
on the glacier is ten cents a pound. With such a price, even on 
the coldest nights, there is not much in the way of fire. Mr. 
Hencke and his party, as did all others, when a day’s journey 
was over, crowded into their sleeping-bags and wooed sleep and 
warmth. The proverb has it that perseverance removes mount- 
Profanity cannot do as much, nor can it even modify the 
terrors of the Valdes glacier. If it could the Alaskan coast range 
of mountains would months ago have been transformed into 
foot-hills and the glacier would now be a verdure-clad valley. 
Every man who reaches the summit curses mountain and gla- 
cier, curses them deep and loud and with bis whole heart. But 
nothing is moved and nothing is proved except the vehement 
impotency of man and the relentless obstinacy of nature. 
Every party of prospectors finds dead men on the journey. 
During the summer one man was found wandering about the 
How long he had been there and 


saries go. 


ains. 


glacier, hopelessly insane. 
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what he had suffered he could not tell in the few hours of life 
that remained to him 

But the descent on the other side is a pleasure. 
sick at heart, and journey-worn, the downward course begins. 
It is steeper by twice than the ascent. But for a goodly portion 
In every mile of the twelve 
Far away on 


Famished, 


of the way men can ride on sleds, 
a welcome change in the temperature is noticed. 
the bottom lands trees and grass are visible. Flowers come into 
All the wild flowers that we know in our zone, and many 
that are strangers to us, in their blues and reds and yellows, 
The contrast be- 


view. 


give the weary travelers perfumed welcome. 
The change from dreary Arctic winter to 
To those who have 
come over the hateful glacier, over the ice and snow, and 
through danger, to the forget-me-nots and violets and the sing- 
ing of birds, the transformation is from perdition to paradise. 
The Valdes glacier develops what is called the “ glacier halt” 
—a sort of hitch in the steps, as if one had rheumatic ankles 
and was intent on finding safe and soft places for the feet. The 
principal guide is Peter Cashman, a youngish Irish-American 
from Lynn, Massachusetts. He is intrepid and sure, yet has 
some of the ordinary sort of human nature in his composition. 
He frequently contracts to lead prospectors through for a 
This includes the ferriage on the Klutina River, 
Cashman had to pay fifty ceuts 
He regarded the price as out- 


wilders the senses. 
summer brightness is made in a few hours 


named price. 
which is only 100 feet wide. 

for each person he took over. 
rageous, One day while crossing the glacier he heard cries for 
help come from a crevasse twenty-five feet deep, into which two 
men had wandered, as men not acquainted with the trail often 
do, and from which they could not extricate themselves. 
They begged him to 


Cash- 
man went to the edge and saw the men. 
help them out. He at ounce recognized them as the owners of 
the ferry, and shouted down: ‘ You’re the suckers that have 
been taking my money. [ll get even with you. It will cost 
you fifteen dollars each to get out.” They had to send the money 
up by a rope which Cashman lowered before they were allowed 
to climb up themselves. One day Cashinan’s partner fell into 
a crevasse forty feet deep, with an eighty-pound pack on his 
back. He fell so that one of his arms was wedged under the 
pack. Some minutes elapsed before a knife could be lowered to 
him to cut the pack loose. Meantime he suffered intensely, and 
begged those above to shoot him and put an end to his agony. 
At length a rope was lowered, and after he had managed to tie 
it around his body he was lifted to safety. 

There is another Peter of the glacier. He is Peter Jackson, 
born in Sweden, and for some years an Alaskan squaw-man, 
employed in salmon canneries. He became a mail-carrier over 
the glacier, and had soon earned $4,000. 
much for him. He set about turning his money into whis- 
key, and the whiskey into himself. Other men have got the 
business, and Peter Jackson, if he outlives his spree, will be glad 
to go back to the meagre wages of a salmon cannery. Carry- 
ing the mails is no light job. In July a carrier encountered a 
snow-storm so heavy that he was forced to leave the mail on the 
trail. On the next day two men set out to find it, and they 
dug in the snow without result until one became exhausted. 
His associate wrapped him in blankets and covered him with 
snow, and set out for help, which was procured just in time to 
save the man’s life. 

Next year, Mr. Hencke adds, the trail over the Valdes gla- 
The United States government has cut a 
trail over a route used years ago by the Russians. It will be 
safer, and the Valdes horrors will become only memories. 


Prosperity was too 


cier will not be used. 


A llodel Hospital-ship. 


Tue STeamsuip “ Bay StaTeE” SENT OvuT BY THE Massa- 
CHUSETTS VOLUNTEER AID ASSOCIATION, AND THE 
SPLENDID WorkK It Has DONE anp Is Dorna. 


THE hospital-steamship Solace is not the only ship of the kind 
in the world. The Relief was fitted out by our government for 
the use of ‘the army, and the Massachusetts hospital-steamship 
Bay State was sent out by the Massachusetts Volunteer Aid 
The Solace was painted white, with a green stripe, 
and was for the exclusive use of the navy. After the war she 
may have taken on board other patients. The hospital-steam- 
ship Bay State is painted white, with a broad band of red, and 
flies the Red Cross flag. 

She was bought by the State of Massachusetts and loaned to 
the Massachusetts Volunteer Aid Association, which raised by 
public subscription over $200,000 to maintain her. She was 
guaranteed protection by our government, carried four sur- 
geons, six female and six male nurses, had an ice-plant which 
made three and a half tons a day, cold-storage, freezing-room, 
operating-room, X-ray machine, clinical laboratory, apothe- 
cary’s shop, sterilizing-machine, steam-laundry, baths, electric 
light, condenser for making fresh water, electric fans, ete. She 
is 200 feet long, can make eleven and a half knots, and accom- 
modate 125 patients. 

Her construction is much more appropriate for a hospital- 
ship than that of either the So/- 
ace or the Relief. There is no 7 a 
wood-work about her hospital 
wards, all the construction be- : 
ing of galvanized iron coated 
with white enamel paint. Along 
the entire sides of the wards are 
gutters of cement, so that in 
case of infection she could be 
thoroughly washed out. The 
berths for the patients are 
frames made of oue-and-a-half- 
inch galvanized iron pipe, on 
which a wire mattress is strung. 
These frames rest on hooks 
fastened to uprights made of 
two-inch pipe. The berths are 
three tiers deep, and can be 
lifted off the hooks so that the 
patient can be taken on shore 
without being placed on a 
stretcher. Patients were taken 


Association. 
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on the ship aad delivered in this way. On the Solace and Re- 
lief a good deal of their original wood-work was retained when 
they were changed to hospital-ships, and this would make it 
rather troublesome in case the ships got infected 

The Bay State is on her third voyage of relief to Porto Rico, 
having previously made one to Cuba and one to Porto Rico. She 
returned with ninety-eight patients on her first voyage, losing 
three, and with 100 on her second, losing none. The Bay State is 
not only a hospital-ship, but a supply-ship as well, and gave tons 
of provisions and medical supplies to the different hospitals. 
How many more lives might have been saved had other States 
followed the example of Massachusetts ! W. H. 8. 


A Strange Story of the War. 


THe Mystery OF THE “ Scrpio”—Wuy A VESSEL CHANGED 
NAME AND CARGO BETWEEN Two PorRTs AND Was 
ABANDONED BY ITs CREW. 

FLOATING idly in the basin at the Brooklyn Navy Yard is a 
steamship on the stern of which is painted the name Scipio, 
It was evidently built for commercial service, and seems out of 
place among so many war-vessels. The Scipio has been at its 
present moorings since the early days of the war with Spain. 
When it first appeared in fhe basin it was, in various quarters, 
a subject of mystery, speculation, and suspicion. A few knew 
all, some knew a little, and many knew nothing about the 
stranger ship. Gossip was in inverse ratio to knowledge. Those 
who knew all about the Scipio would not talk. With the arri- 
val and departure of the leviathans.of the navy, and the hurry 
and rush of equipping them for war, the mysterious merchant- 
man was a nine days’ wonder. 

After hostilities had ceased, speculation about the Scipio re- 
Those who were curious concerning the ship could ob- 
tain scarcely any information. They did what they could— 
drew on their imaginations for facts, and wove these, with their 
suspicions, into a story. This story they gave to a reporter. 
It was to the effect that the Scipio was a derelict that had been 

seaworthy, well provisioned, but without a 
off the coast by one of -our cruisers, and towed 

This tale, with 


vived, 


found—stanch, 
soul on board 

to the navy yard, where it awaited a claimant. 
thrilling embellishments, more or less sensational, was printed 
in the daily papers. 

LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY is now able to lift the Veil of mystery, 
and to tell the true story of the Scipio. The vessel is of foreign 
build, was constructed in 1880, named the Ravena, and sailed 
for years under the British flag as one of the famous “ P, & O.” 
line. In course of time the Ravena was found to be too old for 
that line and too slow for the requirements of the British mail 
authorities. It was withdrawn from service, and eventually was 
put on the market for sale. After our declaration of war with 
Spain, and after foreign governments had issued proclamations 
of neutrality, the United States authorities were desirous of ob- 
taining additional war supplies abroad, and also of procuring 
ships sailing under neutral flags to bring the supplies to our 
shores. A list of ships purchasable in European ports was ob- 
tained. The Ravena was among them. Naval Constructor 
Bowles, of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, happened to have been pres- 
ent at the launching of thisship. He had full data about it in his 
note-book, and he reported that it would be satisfactory for the 
United States agents had the Ravena bought 
by British subjects. It was loaded at Antwerp with a cargo 
packed in soiid boxes. The manifest declared that this cargo 
was ‘‘ patent fuel.” In due time the Ravena sailed for New 
York, flying the British flag and with a crew of Europeans. No 
Spanish ship would have dared to intercept this “‘ neutral” 
vessel. The Ravena has never since been heard of—officially. 

The ship had an uneventful voyage until it was within a 
day’s run of New York. Then the name that it had carried on 
its stern for eighteen years was obliterated, and the new name 
Scipio appeared in its place. The vessel anchored near quaran- 
tine. The captain and all hands went ashore, and disappeared. 
They have never returned, and are not expected. Doubtless 
they are all safe and sound somewhere, hoping for another such 
opportunity to make double pay. When the Ravena, alias 
Scipio, was abandoned by its crew a tug, which had been wait- 
ing for that moment, dropped alongside and put a temporary 
The anchor was weighed and the ship was 
towed to the navy yard. The boxes of *‘ patent fuel,” when 
opened, were found to contain guns and ammunition. This 
discovery was no surprise to the officers in charge. Indeed, 
they would bave been surprised if they had found anything 
else. Probably the Scipio will be like the poor, always with us, 
as a reminder of how a ship of eminently peaceable and respect- 
able antecedents can be utilized in time of war to evade neu- 
trality laws, and to prove that if the Ravena is missing a vessel 
that looks very gauch like it is still afloat. 


purpos. in view. 


crew on board. 





A VALUABLE BOOK. 

‘‘InNFANT HEALTH” sent out by the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York, proprietors of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Itisa valuable book that should 
be in every home. 
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UNCLE SAM’S POPULAR AMBASSADOR 
THE United States peace mmission, in session at Par had 
a very rdial welcome from the American ambassador, Get 
Hora I t I f the mmission ha been 
held in apart! ts tendered by the French government Some 
have suggested that they might better have been held at the 


rooms of the American Embassy, but the truth is, that these 


apartments are hardly indicativ« f the representative char 
acter of our government, and hardly worthy of an ambassador 
of such rank as General Porter. Our ambassador has certainly 
made a brilliant impression. His little speech, in excellent 
French, upon the occasion of his formal reception by President 


Faure, and his very remarkable address at the Decoration Day 
linner of the American University Club, early attracted wide 
spread attention, and earned him the praise of the press in gen 
eral 

\s is invariably the case when a new ambassador is installed 
in the somewhat cramped quarters of the Rue Galilée, the ante 
chamber of the American Embassy, after General Porter’s ar 
rival, was at once overrun with a motley crowd of adventurers, 
mendicants, inventors, purveyors of advice, and cranks of every 
species, whose primary object was to get at the new incumbent, 
with the ultimate one of getting the better of him. Where these 
people come from, or whither they go, no man knoweth, but 
they always manage to be on hand to greet the new consul or 
the new minister, and it often takes many weary months of 
arduous endeavor to shake them off for good. It is a peculiar 
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thing, that while you seldom, if ever, see a colored person on 





HENRY VIGNAUD, THE VETERAN FIRST SECRETARY 
OF LEGATION 


the boulevards, or anywhere else in Paris, one or more gentle- 
men of this persuasion may be found in the lobby of the lega- 
tion at almost any hour of the day, buttonholing the patient 
guardian of the ambassador’s quarters in a vain attempt to be 
admitted to the sanctum beyond. 

It is with the consciousness that our government has failed to 
do its duty in the matter of providing for the proper housing 
of our representative at the Elysée that I present the accom- 
panying photographs, taken in the room$ of the American Em- 
bassy, in Paris. From what is shown of the apartments, it will 
be seen that they are of the most ordinary kind, such as might 
be found in a second-rate New York flat-house. Six or seven 
medium-sized rooms on the ground-floor of an apartment-house 
in a narrow side-street—that is all we have to show alongside of 
the palatial residences occupied by the representatives of the 
great European Powers! Levi P. Morton felt the shame of 
such neglect on our government’s part, and, being a wealthy 





EDGAR SCOTT, SECOND SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 
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OUR EMBASSY AT PARIS. 


GENERAL HORACE PORTER, AND HIS OFFICIAL SURROT 


man, he transferred the embassy—or, rather, legation—to his 
beautiful mansion on the Place des Etats-Unis. His successors 
were unable to do as much as he, so for ten years Uncle Sam’s 
representatives have been vegetating in the dismal quarters of 
the Rue Galilée 

General Porter himself, of course, occupies the largest room 
in the apartment. I have ‘‘snapped” him at the time-worn 
ambassadorial desk in use since Mr. Morton’s time. The elderly 
gentleman whose benign countenance is seen on an adjoining 
picture is a man whom our civil-service reformers will certainly 
regard as a curiosity He has held his present office of first sec- 
retary of legation for twenty-three successive years and during 
the term of service of seven ministers, General Porter being his 
eighth superior. But then, Mr. Henry Vignaud—a member of 
an old Louisianian French family—has made himself absolutely 
indispensable by his thorough mastery of the routine of the 
office, and, what is of still greater importance, he has satisfied 
Washington of this fact ; so ambassadors may come and ambas 
sadors may go, but Vignaud stays on forever. And itis only 
right that it should be so. His patience, courtesy, and general 
efficiency are proverbial among Americans living in Paris 

One of the photographs shows the room of Lieutenant Will 
iam S. Sims, of Philadelphia, the recently - appointed naval 
attaché ; another the rear view of the military attaché, Major 
Sanford C. Kellogg, in his little *‘ cubby-hole,” four feet by ten; 
and a third the pensive form of Mr. Edgar Scott, second secre- 
tary of the legation, and son of the famous Philadelphia rail 
road man, *‘ Tom” Scott. Mr. Scott, like Lieutenant Sims, is a 
recent appointee. Although a man of independent station, he 
prefers the excitement of official activity to the ‘‘ innocuous 
desuetude ” of private life. V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 
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MAJOR KELLOGG, THE MILITARY ATTACHE, AT WORK 


GENERAL HORACE PORTER, THE POPULAR AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT PARIS. 
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LOOK IN THE CUP. 

Before being shaved, it’s well enough to find out what soap your barber is using. 
If it is WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP, you are always sure of a healthful, refreshing and de- 
lightful shave. You can feel absolutely safe from the risk of blood poisoning and from 
the burning and smarting sensations always caused by harsh, impure soaps. But if it is 
one of the so-called Cheap Soaps—beware ! Danger lurks in the Cup. 

No one knows where these soaps are made or what they are made of. Such soaps 
are strong and rank. They contain germs of disease, which, once in the system, cause 
untold suffering. The pores of the face are little mouths, which greedily absorb these 
disease germs when applied with the shaving brush. 

Can you afford to take such risks? Gam you afford to be expert- 
mented on with the so-called Cheap, Unknown Soaps? 

The only safe way is to insist upon having Williams’ Shaving 
Soap—the “ Only Real Shaving Soap.” The epee of WILLIAMS’ Soap has been 


established by at t of n ore than Halt a Century, its Mild, Soothing qualities and its 
Rich, Luxurious Lather, make it the recognized in indard all over the world. 


WILLIAMS’ SOAPS wii\isca eo tay ndicess ~ postpaid on receipt of price 


Willlams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cents. Jersey Cream (Toilet) Soap, 15 cents. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cents. Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers'), 6 Round 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cents. Cakes, 1 1b.,40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cents. Trial cake for 2c. stamp. 
Ong SS beans oe eon me Address The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct, U. $. A. 


Williams’ Exquisite ‘‘ Jersey Cream” Toilet Sonp, 15 cents. 
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Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
Must Bear Signature of Brent Good. 











Very small and as easy 
to take as sugar. 


FOR HEADACHE 


SEE CARTERS FOR DIZZINESS. SEE 


GENUINE ITTLE FOR BILIOUSNESsS. GENUINE 
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e-} A handsome 1899 Calendar, in colors, is being issued €& 
SS) by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. This calendar @& ' 
3S __ has thirteen printings and is made by the patent transparency gm : 
S process, producing a beautiful color effect, éspecially when & j 
<7 hung in the light. S i 
wD Design embraces a government mail pouch suspended %& 
<> from a mail crane, finished with a pleasing color sketch at i ; 
SS bottom of hanger. Size of calendar, 14x 20 inches. & 
Ss Sent to any address on receipt of eight centsin postage. Z& 
<< Ready for distribution December 15th. To insure getting a 
B copy send in your order now to 
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LIEUTENANT HOBSON 


Bye oe SIGSBEE’S narrative of the explosion 
of the ‘‘ Maine”’ is also contained in the Christmas 
number of THE CENTURY. In the November 
CENTURY Captain Sigsbee told the story of the 
arrival of the ship in the harbor of Havana. 
In the December number he describes the ex- 
plosion, the act which precipitated the Span- 
ish War, and he tells the story most graph- 
ically. The destruction of Cervera’s fleet will 
be described later by Rear- Admiral Sampson 
and others who took part in the engagement. 


the “ Merrimac 


ries, Christmas picture 
** Alice in Wonderland,”’ ’ 
issued. The cover is designed by Tissot, the great French DESCRIBED for 35 cents, or — better yet— subscribe for a year, sending 
$4.00 to the publishers or to any dealer. 

THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


N THE DECEMBER CENTURY, ready every- 
where Thursday, December Ist, begins one of 
the most interesting series of articles that have 
ever appeared in an American magazine. It 
is Lieutenant Hobson’s own narrative of the 
sinking of the “ Merrimac”’ in Santiago har- 


bor. It will appear in three numbers of THE 
CENTURY. The first part, in December, 
contains the story of the inception of the 


idea, the stripping of the ‘“‘ Merrimac,” and 
the manceuvers up to the time ofthe recall. 


The Sinking of 


The DECEMBER CENTURY is the most entertaining and 
beautiful Christmas number of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE ever 








painter, and the number contains a beautiful double frontis- 
piece by Maxfield Parrish, Christmas poems, Christmas sto- EXCLUSIVELY IN 


j THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 











A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. 
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“THOROUGHLY TESTED! 


Tho’ love be cold 
Do not despair— 

There's Ypsilanti 
Underwear. 


3 Having thoroumhiar ae ed 
a jexion Powder, as well as many 0 
nes ope ighted to say to you that Poasont's 
Ypsilanti Health Underwear ¥ sre i any face Saas er I have ever tried, andi 
S pore 4 all i Sgives e pleas to recommend it as omething® 
and all weights. ‘ . = 
form perfectly. Helps unusually Melightful fora toile 
clothes fit. Sold in eitine 
and larger towns, 
Booklet free. 
MAY 2 TODD MFG. CO., 
Ypsilanti, Mich 
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a portrait of the original Alice of 
etc., etc. Buyit on any news-stand 
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New Series No. 37. 
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That is for inserting a pointed instrument to eject the 
pen from the holder, and to prevent the ink from flow- 
ing back on the pen and soiling the fingers. 

Samples on — of return postage. Ask for 
Vertical No. 37, 


Spencerian Pen Company 


450 Broome Street, New York. 








1 WILL TELL YOU HOW | WAS 
CURED OF It won't cost 3 you 

DYSPEPSIA and @.cent to find out. 

INDIGESTION. 111 5th Ave.,New York, 
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A MODEL TRAIN 
VESTIBULED, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED, WITH 

Observation and Dining-Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 
via Philadel pte, Pgittmere 
and W ASHING N 

C ompl lete Pullman Service to Louts- 
ille, St. Louis and Chicago. 
w FU a LER, General Pass, Agent, 


LEV. Wasuinetox, D. C 





LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 
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A [lillion Dollars for Election News. 


PRODIGAL EXPENDITURE OF MONEY AND AN INGENIOUS Sys 
TEM OF LaBoR To QUICKLY SECURE THE RESULT 0 


AN ELection—How THE ASSOCIATED PRESS DOES THE 


W oRK 


ELECTION night is the night of the year in the newspaper 
office. On that night as on no other is the marvelous machinery 
of modern news-gathering seen in its perfection rhe result of 
no other event in American affairs is watched with the keen in 
terest and the feverish anxiety of a political election. The aver 
age American citizen goes to the place where he can learn the 
news the quickest, after the closing of the polls, and that place 
is the newspaper bulletins. Not many persons in the crowds 
around the bulletins ever think of the enormous amount of 


money that is expended to satisfy their eagerness for the first 





CITY HALL PARK AND NEWSPAPER ROW, NEW YORK, 


news. Hundreds of dollars are frequently spent and miles of 
telegraph-wire strung to save a few minutes’ time in getting the 
returns of a few outlying districts on the bulletins. The work 
of gathering the election returns from the entire country on 
a single election, by the Associated Press, costs not less than 
$1,000,000. The work of gathering the returns in New York 
City alone costs several thousands of dollars at each election. 

The election returns are gathered mainly by the Associated 
Press, the great co-operative news-gathering organization of 
the newspapers. Every newspaper in the country, with a few 
exceptions, depends upon it for its election service. Some idea 
of the vastness of the system of securing returns may be ob- 
tained from the statement that each election district in every 
State in the Union is covered by a special representative, whose 
business it is to get the result of the voting to the nearest tele- 
graph-office in the shortest possible time after the ballots are 
counted. The wires of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
are entirely at the disposal of the Associated Press on election 
night. 

The system of gathering the election returns in New York 
City will serve to illustrate the plan of gathering the returns 
from the entire country. On the night of the election 100 ex- 
pert accountants and telegraph-operators are employed at the 
central office of the New York City bureau, in the Western 
Union building, to receive and tabulate the returns. These ac- 
countants are mostly bank clerks or business men, who do the 
work not for the compensation but for its excitement. Many 
of them have been employed regularly on election night fora 
number of years, and are as much depended upon to turn up 
each year as if they belonged to the regular staff of the office. 
Two hundred men and 150 messengers were employed on the 
outside in gathering the returns from the election districts. 
Special wires are run to nearly every police-station in the city 
and a reporter and an operator stationed in each. The returns 
are sent by policemen from the polling-places to the nearest po- 
lice-station. There they are read out by the sergeant and then 
forwarded to police headquarters. At the last election the re- 
sults on Governor and judges of the supreme court were tele- 
graphed to headquarters by the special police wires. The other 
returns were carried by policemen. As the vote for each office 
was read out in the station-house it was written on a separate 
printed blank by the reporter and handed over to the operator. 
To prevent confusion the blanks for the different offices were 
printed on differently colored paper. The returns were re- 
ceived by the same system at the central office. The vote for 
each office in each election district was written by the receiving 
operator on a separate slip. The accountants’ tables were ar- 
ranged according to the offices, cach office being tabulated at a 
different table. The tables were subdivided by Assembly dis 
tricts, each accountant having a certain number of Assembly 
districts to tabulate. Over each table was a sign designating 
the office that was being handled there, printed on the same 
color of cardboard as the printed slips. Confusion was thus 
practically impossible. 

A special branch office for that night only was established in 
Brooklyn, through which the returns for that borough came. 
In all the outlying districts a special man covered each election 
district, who took the returns to the nearest telegraph-office 
himself. At the last election bulletins were sent out on the 
returns for Governor by each ten election districts. A special 
wire was placed in the office, on which all the newspapers, with 
the exception of the Sun, were looped in. Thus all received the 
returns simultaneously. The progress of counting the ballots as 
displayed on the newspaper Pulletine was only a few minutes 
behind the actual counting. 

For the bulletins the election districts were taken irrespective 
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of locality. From the accountant in charge of the bulletin 
sheet the slips were passed to other accountants, who classified 
them by Assembly districts As the Assembly district blanks 
were filled. or were within one or two election districts of being 

mmplete, they were closed and sent to the manifolding-table, 
where they were tabulated for the early editions of the morning 
papers. When an Assembly district was sent out incomplete a 
<orrected table was sent out as soon as the missing district or 
districts were received. 

The result of the election was forecast by averaging at in 
tervals the vote in the election districts received with the regis 
tered vote in the entire number of election districts in the city. 
The polls closed at five o’clock At three minutes after six New 
York City was forecast as follows: Plurality for Van Wyck 
in the boroughs of Mauhattan and the Bronx, 60,000 ; borough 
of Brooklyn, 18,000: borough of Queens, 1,700; borough of 
Richmond, 2,000 ; total, 82,000. The finai returns showed the 
following figures: Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, 
60,121; borough of Brooklyn, 
18,274; borough of Queens, 
3,366; borough of Richmond, 
2,145; total, 84,140. Only the 
returns on Governor were bul- 
letined at the last election. For 
the other offices they were sent 
out by Assembly districts. 

At three A. M. the work is 
closed for the morning papers 
Then a fresh staff goes on and 
remains until the last vote is 
counted. The return from the 
last election district at the last 
election was received at 1:50 
Pp. M. on the following day 
twenty hours and fifty minutes 
after the closing of the polls 
For accuracy, every election dis 
trict in the city was re-canvass 
ed, and as a final check, the re- 
turns were compared with the 
returns received at police head 
quarters. In the general office 
f the Associated Press the re- 
turns were received in the same 
way from the State outside of 
New York City. They were 
bulletined and tabulated in the same manner. A staff of 
about 100 men was employed in the general office in the Western 
Union building to receive the returns. 


ON ELECTION NIGHT 


Each State in the Union was covered in the same manner. 
The news of each election district in the sparsely inhabited 
counties was sent to the county seat. From there it was for- 
warded to the nearest great news clearing house. These clear- 
ing houses are at Chicago, the general headquarters of the As- 
sociated Press ; Washington, which clears the news from the 
West to the East, and from the East to the South ; and New 
York for the East. Every large town or city is covered by the 
same system as is used in New York. The system in usein New 
York City was perfected by J. E. Hardenbergh, general man- 
ager of the New York City bureau, who has been in charge of 
the election work for a number of years. 

EDWARD MARTIN CONLEY. 


Life Insurance—Read Your Policy. 


OnE of the readers of ‘‘ Hermit’s” column is kind enough to 
send me a copy of the Madison (Wisconsin) Democrat, in which 
I find an article sustaining the advice I recently gave that every 
one should carefully read his policy before he agrees to insure. 
A number of prominent gentlemen in Madison have brought an 
action against a leading life-insurance company, on the ground 
of misrepresentation of facts as to the kind of policy issued. 
The Madison Democrat calls attention to the fact that some of 
the brightest business men in that city, upon examination, find 
that their life-insurance policies, while supposed to be very good, 
are not really what they expected them to be. In most instances 
the insured understood that they were to share in the surplus 
earnings of the companies, but an examination of the policies 
shows that the stipulations in reference to this matter are not 
drawn with sufficient clearness to make them easily understood. 

The suits brought by the Madison parties, I fear, will not re- 
sult favorably. If aman makes a contract without thoroughly 
understanding its terms the courts will hold him responsible for 
his own remissness. A life-insurance policy is nothing but a 
contract, and if a man is so careless as not to read it and under- 
stand it before he enters into it, I doubt if the courts will come 
to hisaid. It will not do to say that the agent misrepresented 
the facts, because every policy stipulates that the company is 
alone responsible, and that its agents cannot assume obligations 
which they do not possess. 

‘K.,”’ Flushing, Long Island: I deal only with life insurance, and 
advise you to address your inquiry to the superintendent of insurance 
at Albany. 

** Careful,’ Brooklyn, New York, says: ‘‘I have an endowment 
policy of the tna Life, of Hartford, and am being urged to take an- 
other. Can the above company be rated among the top-notch A No. 
1 companies, and is it a safe investment for a twenty-year policy?’ 
The A°tna is by no means as large as either of the three great New 
York companies, but it is a prosperous concern, and I see no reason 
why your policy is not a g one. 

“ R.,” Ashtabula, Ohio, asks which is the older, the Home Life or 
the Manhattan Life, of New York ? The Home Life was incorporated 
in 1860, and is a stock company doing a fair amount of business and 
making an excellent report. The Manhattan Life was organized in 
1850, and is also a stock company doing apparently a profitable and 
successful business. There is not much choice, in my judgment, be- 
tween the two. Neither is as large as either one of the three great 
New York companies—the New York Life, the Mutual, or the Equitable 

“H.,”’ Frankenmuth, Michigan: The Bankers’ Life Association, of 
Des Moines, is an assessment concern, doing considerable business and 
reporting, at the close of last year, losses on post-mortem policies not 


adjusted, $38,000, and resisted $10,000. It offers a low rate of insur-’ 


ance, but it must be borne in mind that its members are subject to an 
increase of these rates, in case of necessity, and as the death-rate 
increases the assessments will naturally increase. It is for this rea- 
son that I prefer a — in an old-line company, even though it costs 
more, because one knows at the outset just what he is to pay, and the 
amount cannot be increased. Furthermore, if anything happens to 
the insured his policy has a fixed and permanent value. Most assess- 
ment policies have nothing of this kind. 

* G.,"" Yonkers, New York : The United Order of the Golden Cross 
is a fraternal association which repo last year a total income 
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of $583,500, with a balance of net assets of $46,500, and total 
tingent mortuary liabilities of $44,000 rhe Golden ( . ffers the 
ulluring attraction that it requires its member to be eu the 
Bible and to refrain from intoxicating drinks, but wl s to be the 
judge of this belief, or who is to supervise t pe t habit f 
its members, is not stated. This is ar sessment « pany and, in my 
judgment, it will share the fate of similar organizati ; With the 
increase of the age limit of its members, the ass« ents will have to 
be increased. It sounds very well to read an offer of a low rate of 
insurance to start with, but it will not be 80 attractive if this rate 
rises almost to prohibitory figures In an old-line «« pany a mem 
ber knows precisely what he is to pay and what benefits he is to re 
ceive. No assessment concern limits the obligations of its members. 
They can be assessed to death 

‘Old Reader Brooklyn: If you have been an “old reader” of 
Lesiie’s WEEKLY you will recollect the articles of ** The Hermit,” sev 
eral years ago, which predicted the downfall of the Iron Hall, which 
was then supposed to be the strongest, the most prosperous and prom 
ising of the fraternal orders. ** The Hermit” was roundly abused for 
his prediction, but the crash came all of a sudden, as the crash inev 
itably must come to all of the fraternal concerns that do not place 


themselves on a basis of security like that upon which the old-line 
companies rest. Fraternal insurance is only temporary insurance 

Old-line insurance is ir surance and investment The insured gets 
some return for what he has paid. What returns does he get if he 
drops a policy in an assessment concern ? The Iron Hall, of Baltimore 

is an assessment concern, and as long as its membership continues to 
increase and its death-rate is light, it may maintain its low assess 
ments, but I see no reason to expect that it will escape the inevitable 
consequences of an increasing death-rate and a diminishing new mem 


Shan Hume. 


Financial—Watch the Cheap Stocks. 


THE danger that I have constantly pointed out to my readers 
attaching to speculation in the industrials, has been most clearly 
revealed within the last few weeks by the remarkable fluctua 
tions in Linseed Oil, Tobacco, Sugar, and Consolidated Gas 
When Sugar common drops thirty points, Consolidated Gas 
thirt y-six points, Tobacco common nearly forty points, and Lin 
seed Oil is almost wiped out, within the compass of a few weeks, 
one can appreciate the danger of dealings in the industrials, un 
the inside.” 


less one is on The same danger attends specula 


tion in all low-priced securities, and yet in these are the greatest 
opportunities to speculate. The recent reorganization plan of 
the Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf, proposes to place an assess 
ment of ten dollars a share upon a stock selling only at four dol 
lars. This is equivalent to wiping it out. 

Sometimes, in an active market, under the influence of suc 
cessful leadership, low-priced stocks make a sudden rise, but the 
whole thing is like a ticket ina lottery to the outsider, and I have 
therefore always recommended extreme caution in making pur 
chases. The remarkable drop in some of the industrials had 
a depressing influence, for the time being, on the entire market 


Then came the elections and stocks rebounded. An upward 


movement generally follows a rise in some important stock. <A 
decline generally follows a severe drop in one or more leading 
stocks. Wall Street, like the rest of the world, follows a leader 
It is as subject to panicky influences as any other field of enter 
prise. The drag in the industrials paralyzed the bulls for the 
time being, and did not give encouragement to the talk about 
a general rise in prices. The result of the elections, so far as it 
puts an end for years to come to every fear of a debased cur- 
rency, distinctly favors the return of prosperity. Dividend-pay- 
ing stocks are pretty high, however, and if the market gains in 
strength the greatest rise will be in the cheapest stocks. 

“E.,” Brooklyn: The telephone stock you mention is regarded 
very favorably as aninvestment. It is not active, but it is firmly held. 

“*Mary,’* New Orleans: Any of the four-per-cent. bonds you name 
is a fair investment. All the four-per-cents. now selling around ninety 
ought to be good for per, if the investment demand continues. I 
advise the purchase of these rather than of the stocks you mentioned. 

‘*Stenographer,’’ Hartford, Connecticut: While the earnings of 
Manhattan Railway are declining, the peculiar process of manipulation 
which the stock seems to be undergoing makes me believe that it is 
being picked up by strong parties who expect arise. I would not sell 
at present if you can afford to hold it. 

*M. A.,”” Hartford, Connecticut : Your letter is indefinite. One can 
gamble in stocks in a * bucket-shop” with a five-dollar bill, but any 
one who desires to deal with a reputable stock-broker should have at 
least a few hundred dollars at command. The character of your in- 
vestment would depend on how much you have to invest. 

“ T.,” Tupper Lake, New York: If the Sugar war continues, a de 
cline in the price of American Sugar stock will be inevitable. It would 
be wise to watch the current news and stock reports closely, so as to 
foreshadow the situation with some degree of accuracy. If I hada 
good profit in the common stock I would be inclined to take it. 

*L.,"’ Toledo: The rise in People’s Gas is no doubt due to the re- 
port of a new issue of stock at par to the stockholders, to pay for the 
acquisition of the Manhattan Oil Company. Further than this, the 
earnings of the company are more than seven per cent. on the stock, 
and its managers, therefore, predict that it will, on its merits, sell at 
120. 

“Pp.,” St. Louis: The Brunswick Company, by which I presume 
you mean the Brunswick City, is one of the lowest-priced stocks dealt 
in on the exchange. I would not call it an investment. But if the 
expected rise in low-priced securities comes in 1900, Brunswick City 
will no doubt share in the good fortune of the situation. The capital 
of the Brunswick City is only $5,000,000, and it will be seen that it can 
therefore be very readily manipulat24 

“R.,” Dubuque, Iowa: Among the low-class industrials, which 
many believe are booked for arise, are Federal Steel, both common 
and preferred, and Biscuit common. (2) Seventy-five, or even better, 
is predicted for Brooklyn Rapid Transit. (3) Consolidated Ice com- 
mon, at the price you name, was selling ex-dividend of one per cent. 
It has paid one per cent. quarterly continuously Auring the past year 
and insiders believe it should sell at seventy-five. 

“G.,” Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: You are right in your fear that the 
hardening of the rate of interest may exert a depressing influence on the 
market. [t is always in the power of a few men on Wall Street to call in 
their loans and thus force more or less of a liquidation in the stock-mar- 
ket, but money was never more plentiful or cheap. The banks do not 
know what to do withit. You are also right in the suggestion that Con- 
grese may take some action that will be injurious to the stock-market 
But the session will be short. 

“G.,” Poughkeepsie, New York: As a rule, I do not have time 
or opportunity to answer inquiries regarding securities not dealt in 
on Wall Street. The Equitable Loan and Investment Association, of 
Bloomington, Illinois, and the New York Building Loan Banking Com- 
pany appear to be prosperous concerns, but their success will de 
pend upon the conservatism and honesty of their management. My 
own judgment favors investment in such associations only if the in- 
vestor is in close touch with the management, so that he can carefully 
scrutinize the condition of their affairs. 

““K.,"” Macon, Georgia: Wisconsin Central first fives trust receipts 
are spoken of very favorably, but there is always timidity about deal- 
ing in the securities of a concern that is about to reorganize. Every- 
thing depends upon the plan of the reorganization committee, You 
have a fair profit in the trust receipts, and I hardly see how any reor- 
—st plan can do them great harm. (2) Toledo, St. Louis and 

ansas City first sixes trust certificates are not very active, and, at 
this writing, have declined to less than ninety. Ishould think they 
ought to be worth more. (3) Your Union Pacific is all right, though I 
would prefer a better margin, in view of possibilities and emergencies 

* B.,’* Milwaukee: (1) Baltimore and Ohio stock, at the prices men- 
tioned, I should think would be a good purchase, provided you can 
hold it through the vicissitudes of a changeable market for a year 
The new interests in the Baltimore and Ohio that you speak of must be 
very helpful. The general condition of the earnings shows an improve 
ment, and the rise in its securities seems to be substantial. (2) I think 
your policy of picking out one good stock, buying it as your go along, 
and — it until you have a satisfactory rise, is wise, because you 
can easily follow its movements and make ita study. St. Paul seems 
somewhat high, and it has had a pretty stiff rise. (3) It is always bet- 
ter to buy dividend-payers if you want to be safe, because, as you say, 
they pay their way as they go. =< dividends give you a fair rate of 
interest, and your stock can hardly be wiped out in a wv. 
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Pears’ 


Pretty 
used to sell 


boxes and odors 


are such 


soaps as no one would 


touch if he saw them un- 


disguised. Beware of a 


soap that depends on 


of 
finest 


something outside 


Pears’, the 


soap 


in the world is scented or 


not, as you wish; and the 


money is in the merchan- 


dise, not in the box. 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


all sorts of people are 


druggists; 
using it 








artistic merit. Asaresult the Mason & Ham- 
lin Company has received for its products, 
since its foundation tothe present day, words 
of greatest commendation from the world's 
most illustrious musicians and critics of tone. 

Since and including the Great World’s Ex- 
position of Paris, 1867, the instruments man- 
ufactured by the Mason & Hamlin er a | 
have received wherever exhibited, at a 
Great World’s Expositions, the HIGHEST 
POSSIBLE AWARDS, 


Send for Catalogue 


Masons Hanlin Co 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


* 
‘ Sy. 4 
> Uy 
NEW SCALE, STYLE AA 
Believing that there is always demand for 
the highest possible degree of excellence in 
a given manufacture, the Mason & Hamlin 
Company has held steadfast to its original 
principie, and has never swerved from its 
purpose of producing instruments of rare 
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Large Assortment 
of Fancy Boxes 
and Baskets. 
By mail or express. 
863 Sragoway, 
New rk 





END 1, 2, 3, 
packed and 7 ee any desired date. 
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Funkia of Japan. 


Oh, the odd, gracefully confused, luxurious and 
beaming flowers of Japanese Flora—and the per- 
fumes so strangely subtle, exhaled from their 


golden heart— where is the fashionable lady, anxious 
for a rare essence, who did not dream of these per- 
fumes scattered under too distant climes?’ The 
subtle inventor, L. Legrand, of the ‘“Oriza”™ per- 
fumery, has just realized the problem in creating 
for your delicate taste the ** Funkia of Japan ** per 
fumes, extracted from the exotic flower, and whose 
untold scent joins to an exquisite sweetness the per- 
meation of extreme fragrancy. 


GOING WEST 

on the through cars and fast trains of the New York 

Central and Hudson River and the Michigan Central 
The Niagara Falls Route,’ you will experience com 

fort in a high degree All trains passing Niagara 


Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View 
Station 


* ALways feel run down in the spring.’ Get over 
it by three-times-a-day dose of the best spring tonic 
Abbott's—the Original Angostura Bitters ; take the 
genuine 

THE universal favor with which the Sohmer Piano 
is meeting is the result of its tone and structure, 
which are not excelled by any in the world. 


Dr. Stecert'’s Angostura Bitters are the most effi- 
cacious stimulant to the appetite 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Wins.tow's Soora 
InG Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrha@a 


SuPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Drug- 
gists, perfomers fant y-goods stores. 


THE NEW PEN ‘_NSYLV ANIA RAILROAD 
CAB SERVICE AT WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has just put 
into operation in connection with its Sixth Street 
Station- Washington, D. C., a complete and efficient 
cab service similar to that in operation at Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, and West Twenty-third 
Street Station, New York. The service is performed 
by brand-new rubber-tired coupés, victorias, and 
omnibuses at very reasonable rates, and in the same 
prompt and satisfactory manner that has character- 
ized the service in other cities. The vehicles will be 
found at the cab-stand at the B Street entrance to 
the Washington Station, and may be engaged by 
the trip or by the hour. 


The Sense of Heat and Fatigue 
will quickly vanish 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 





Sulphur Soap 


It removes impurities and cures the 
disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 
common in the summer time. 

CAUTION: —Glenn’s Sulphur a. (the only 
er 


‘original’’) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial effects. Take noother. Of druggists. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-CGrade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 


S—_O—-H—-M—_E—-R 








New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave.. cor. 22d St, 





PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind, 
Ulecerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, We, and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, O. 








10¢ 25¢50< 
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WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


On November 1st the Pennsylvani 
pany will place on sale 
excursion tickets to 
New Jersey, Vir 
Georgia 


a Railroad Com 
at its principal ticket offices 
all prominent winter resorts in 
ginia, North and South Carolina 
. Florida, and Cuba. The tickets will be sold 
at the usual low rates, with the usual liberal return 


limits 

The magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with its many connections, make this the 
favorite line for winter travel 


An illustrated book, descriptive of winter resorts, 
and giving routes of travel and rates for tickets, will 
be furnished free after November 1st on application 
to ticket agents, 


PERSONALLY-CONDUC"’ 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SEASON 


TED TOURS VIA 
RAILROAD. 


F 1898-9. 





Tne Personally-conducted 
Pennsyl van 
and elaborat 
seeing yet devised It 
ultimate ide 
unassailable perfection 

For the season of ‘98 and 
the following 

California.—Tour will leave New York, Philadel 
phia, and Harrisburg, February 9th. Nineteen days 
will be spent in California. The party will travel over 
the entire route by the ** Golden Gate Special,’* the 
finest train that crosses the continent 


Tourist System of the 
a Railroad Company is the most complete 
pleasure-traveling and sight 
ise the consummation of the 
ain railroad travel, the final evolution of 


e system o 


99 it has arranged for 


tours 


Florida Four tours to Jacksonville will leave 
New York and Philadelphia, January 24th, February 
7th and 2ist, and March 7th rhe first three admit of 
a stay of two weeks in the ** Flowery State.’ Tickets 


for the fourth tour will be 
trains until May 31st, 1899 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington 
Seven tours will leave New York and Philadelphia 
December 27th, January 28th, February 25th, March 


good to return by regular 


18th, April ist, 15th, and 20th 
Old Point Comfort.—Seven tours will leave New 
York and Philadelphia, December 27th, January 28th, 


February 25th, March 18th, April Ist, 15th, 29th 

Washington —Seven tours will leave New York and 
Philadelphia, December 27th, January 19th, February 
16th, March 9th and 28th, April 20th, and May 11th 

Detailed itineraries of the above tours, giving rates 
and full information, may be procured of Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 860 Fulton Street 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey: or 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia 


NEW SHORT LINE TO HAVANA. 


EFFECTIVE December 1st, 1898, Southern Railway 
announces the inauguration of the new direct steam- 
ship line between Miami and Havana in connection 
with the United States Fast Mail operated by that 
route. For full particulars, call or address Alex- 
ander 8. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 
Broadway, New York 





COLLARS 
ano CUFFS 


Troy, N.Y. 


BARKER’S 
BRANDS 


Wm. Barker, 





























ADMIRAL GAMPGON ON THE BRIDGE OF THE FLAGSHIP NEW YORK. 
Size of Picture, 14x22 ins. 








ADMIRAL DEWEY AT MANILA. 
Size 12x19 ins, 








THE CREW OF THE MARBLEHEAD. 
Size, 12x19 ins, 
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i” You Taxe Time ey THe Fore 
eu Lney ER BE BALD « 
Here 


ROSE LEE ea 


hained 
to Business 






























FIRING THE BIG GUNS. 
Size, 12x19 ins. 





And can’t go fishing or shooting? 
Do the next best thing— 
Read FOREST AND STREAM. 


The sportsman’s home journal. All dealers 
Send 10 cents for a sample copy. Catalogue of 
books on outdoor sports sent free Ad 
Forest and Stream, P. O. Box 2832, New 


| iL rope re abit cured in 
10 t » 20% Ss. No pay till 
cured Dr. |. L. Stephens, 
Dept. 4° e ‘-banon, Ohio. 


LANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 


dress 


York, 








WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures appearing in 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, IDlustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Desc riptive R eadings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FR 
RAU, 
Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM H, 
1324 Chestuut St., 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


TO YOU! 


a remittance of $ 








Upon receipt of 1.00 for 


subscription to 


Demorest’s Fr 


(T)agazine 


your 


Oo 


ee) 








* 
for one year, we will send you i ts 
this Solid Silver Pin and = 
these six handsome War 
Engravings (all printed on 
plate } paper, ready for tram- 
ing) as yo : 

This Premium Offer is 





only available to subscribers 
sending their subscrip- 


TT | 


tions at once to us di- 
rect, using the order blank 
below, accompanied by ua STERLING SILVER 


remittance 





of $1.00, [mace WARRANTED > 





COMMODORE SCHLEY ON THE DECK OF THE BROOKLYN. 
Size, 14x22 ins. 





THE BOMBARDMENT OF MATANZAS 
Size, 12x19 ins, 





FRONTING ON CENTRAL PA 


TH E PLAZA HOTEL. 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New Y 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN. 


RK. | 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


ork. 


THE PLAZA HOTEL, 





MONTEBELLO BRUT (880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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WHAT HE 
‘* Bill, ’'m feelin’ all busted up 


FLOWERY FIELDS 
ter see a doctor.” 
WEARY WILLIAM 


witha groan 


‘ Doctor! 


=> GOLD 


i 


‘ —_ , 
ow fl 
va J 4 
ae 4; ‘ aa = a: > ‘\ 
* ) =~ 


LS URBANA WINE Co. 





There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 
= 


Holidays « 
Kodak k Days 





The long evenings of Christmas- 
tide are made doubly delightful by 
taking flash-light pictures of one’s 
friends, 

Picture taking by daylight or 


flash-light is easy with a Kodak. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 

Catalogues free of dealers or by mail, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

BT. 








Rochester, 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


827 Broadway, New York. 


Great heavens, Fields ! 








EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 
~ COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 








NEEDED, 
I tink I'll hev 


wot y« 


——., 
es 


yu need is a plumber.” 


SEAL. 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 


and Grocers. 
URBANA. 


“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
mf Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 
Tra ie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 








NAPOLE 2a Se pty wg 
greatest developement « 


IEBIG COMPANYS. 


= a OF — 


eaceful de 
ain ena 


ype of the yrid's 
counts b = on to the » he 
This ble gnat 


— GANGA: i 
- =, 9 ‘ty NE 
WM, P. CLYDE & CO,, Gen’! ok ay 


Ge on’l Offices, 5 Bowling Green, New Y ork | 


T. G. EGER, T. M. 


Parserty.~ y. 





were ty pee a8 


fens my me 











|! 


is ~ sr» “oN 
»,; FLORIDA 


AND THE SOUTH 


NEW YORK TO 
; JACKSONVILLE 


, AND RETURN FIRST CABIN "\ 
Intermediate Cabin, $35.30 


CHARLESTON ‘$32 00 FIRST i 
Hmm CABIN |p| 


AND RETURN 
Intermediate tp $24.00 





Above Rates include Meals and 
Statero vom Accommodati , 
i-Weekly S ailings { fr: am uP ier 
1 East River, New 





*y l 
The Merit 


ofabsolute PURITY, 
fine BOUQUET and 
moderate PRICE has § 
brought 


Great 
Western 


to the 


eeeceeeeececececececs< 


first place ing | 
American Champagnes WwW 
and enabled it to dis- j 
_ e the high-priced v 
oreign wines in many 
homes, clubs and cafés. 


The vintage offered this 4 


season is especially dry Ww 
and pleasing. 


Pleasant Valley ¥ 
Wine Co., 


SOLE MAKERS, 


SOLD BY 


B. B. ZIRE & 60., N.Y. 
8.8. PIERCE CO., Boston. 


eeeecccecececcceeeeeceee” 


2 
xs 
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DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


W.& J. Sloane | 


A Holiday Suggestion, 
ORIENTAL RUGS. 


They add an artistic finish to any 
room ; their colors are rich and at- 
tractive ; superior 
qualities are acknowledged by all. 


their wearing 


Our stock of Rugs, for stzes, color- 
ings and qualities, is unrivaled. 





Broadway & 19th St. 


New York. 


B. Altman & Co. 
New York. 


RARE ANTIQUE ORIENTAL 
CARPETS and RUGS. 


Persian Silk Carpets and 
Rugs, also rare examples of 
Antique Wool Rugs of beau- 
tiful colors, embracing all the 
famous weaves, such as Bid- 
jah, Sarak, Sirdar, Sennah, 
Kiemansha, Khorassan, Se- 
rape, Kurdistan and Fere- 
han Carpets. 
an of Oriental Art Col- 
orings, consisting of fine 
specimens of Sennah, Sar- 
asch, Iran, Tebriz, Bokara, 
Cabistan, Shirvan and Ka- 
zaks, for the decoration of 
Parlors, Halls, Music Rooms 
and Studios. . 





itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, no O0-BA' 
removes the desire for tobacco, w. 

out nervous distress, ex c ~The 

tine, purifies the bi res 
stores lost manh 





your own druggist, who 

will vouch for us. Take it with 

a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box. si, ‘usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 


Geecfine Bemoay eed oe. en or we refund smear: 
Chieago, Bontreal, N 


Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
Parlor-Café Cars, 


5x, POPULAR PS 


16 "7 


A > NIGHT TRAIN 


Tree Reclining Chair Cars. Pullman Buffet Open 


and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON,G.P.A. Ill. Cent. R. R. Chicago, DL 








Advertise in_.—_ 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


ry 


O. 
Cloaks and Suits. 


Ladies’ French Gowns, 
Dinner, Ball and Street Dresses, 
Tailor-made Costumes, Opera 
Wraps. 


Rich Furs. 


Russian Sables, Seal, Otter, Mink, 
Chinchilla and Persian Lamb. 
Trimming Furs. Fur Capes, Jack- 
ets, Collarettes and Muffs. 


eatin AO 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





MOST PERFECT BLOCK SICNALS ON THE NEW — CENTRAL. 





